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bottle guaranteed. 


FLY-TOX has a delightful, 
purifying, perfume-like frag- 
rance. Dealers near you sell 
FLY-TOX. Insist on the gen- 
uine—in bottles with the 
blue label. 


The Scientific Insecticide Developed at Mellon Institute of Im 
dustrial Research by Rex Research Fellowship. +s 


LIES reek with bacteria. They are the 
filthiest insects known. They taint every- 
thing they touch. Authorities say 40,000 
deaths each year are caused by fly contami- 
nation. Flies must be killed. FLY-TOX kills 
flies. Easy to use. Harmless to people. Every 
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==33 STOCKAID 


S |motems|| ANIMAL SPRAY 


Repels andkills flies, mosquitoes, fleas and lice. .; won't 
irritate the skin.. 
not clog sprayer. Protect livestock against insect tor- 
. use STOCKAID, the scientific animal spray. 


. keeps hair nice and glossy : « . will 
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Seeds, Plants and 
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NEED EXTRA MONEY? 


Our Classified Columns will 
turn your surplus poultry, 
eggs, seeds, and plants into 
cash. 


If you have an extra supply 
of anything on hand send us 
a small classified ad to be 
run. The cost will be very 
little. 
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When You Buy 


SELF 
RISING 
FLOUR 


It insures your getting 
a tested and approved 


HEALTH FLOUR), 


Rich in Body and 
Bone Building Minerals 


Each brand of Self-Rising Flour 
bearing this association emblem 
will be found to represent the 
highest value for the price paid. 


Send for Free Recipe Book to the=— 


NATIONAL SOFT WHEAT 
MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 

















|HAVE YOU HEARD THE NEWS?) 


annual 





meeting of the 


pe twelfth 
Southeastern Peanut Association is 
history. One hundred members and rep- 
resentatives met in Montgomery on Fri- 
day, June 11, and 
planned a. program 
for the year. 

The main purposes 
of this annual meet- 
ing were to take 
action on the tariff, 
crop. statistics, and 
an advertising cam- 
paign of national 
scope. A resolution 
Was passed request- 
ing the United States Government to keep 
available statistics regarding the amount 
of peanuts in storage; also to encourage 
a proper tariff on peanuts and peanut oil. 





LOUIS 0. BRACKEEN 


Election of officers resulted as follows: 


H. C. Pence, Valdosta, Ga., president; 
W. W. Beall, Malone, Fla., first vice- 
president; T. J. Royal, Cordele, second 


vice-president; Slaughter Linthicum, At- 


lanta, secretary and treasurer. The exe- 
cutive committee is composed of H. G. 
Ray, chairman, of Donaldsonville, Ga.; 


T. J. Durrett, Cordele, Ga.; Samuel J. 
Cassels, Montgomery; W. S. Roberts, 
Cordele, Ga.; A. D. Harkins, Green- 
wood, Fla.; J. H. Bryson, retiring presi- 
dent, of Dothan; L. C. Brown, Bain- 
bridge, Ga.: T. N. Hendricks, Edison, 
Ga.: E. C. Bassett, of Troy, Ala., and J. 
L. Warren of Enterprise, Ala. 


Another Step for Alabama Dairy- 
men.—Alabama has taken another step 
for the advancement of her dairy in- 
dustry. 

On June 10 representatives of cream- 
eries, condenseries, cheese factories, milk 
evaporator companies, sour cream plants, 
dairymen, county agents, and members of 
the Department of Agriculture, the farm 
bureau, the Extension Service, and the 
Health Department met in Montgomery 
and passed a resolution asking that dairy 
products be purchased on quality and 
grade. 

This same conference went on record as 
favoring a systematic program of edu- 
cation to encourage increased production 
at a reduced cost and at the same time 
stress quality production. 

Alabama Pools 56,386 Bales of Cot- 
ton—Farmers of Alabama have this 
year pooled 56,386 bales of cotton with 
the Alabama Farm Bureau Cotton Asso- 
ciation to be sold codéperatively. This is 
a smaller balage than sold coéperatively 
last year; officials and coéperative mem- 
bers, however, are not discouraged over 
this reduction. They are at present work- 
ing out plans for handling cotton as it is 
handled in Oklahoma where the cotton as- 
sociation this year received over 360,000 
bales which was approximately one-third 
of the entire cotton crop. 

It is believed that as soon as these new 
plans begin functioning in Alabama 
farmers of the state will get behind the 
cotton association and put it over the top 
in a bigger way than ever before. 

Autauga farmers, with 3,214 bales, led 
all other counties of the state in pooling 
cotton. Franklin was second with 3,113, 
Cullman third with 3,082, Dekalb fourth 
with 3,021, and Lauderdale. fifth with 
2.859 bales. L. O. BRACKEEN. 


FARMERS PURCHASE CALCIUM. 
| _ ARSENATE CO-OPERATIVELY | 


N AARME RS of South and Central Ala- 
bama are now fighting boll weevils. 
Up to June 24 the Alabama Farm Bu- 
reau had shipped over 300,000 pounds of 
farm bureaus 
This com- 


calcium arsenate to county 
to use in poisoning weevils. 


pares with about 185,000 pounds sold co- 
Operatively all of last season. 

Farm Bureau has or- 
Three other county 
and Mon- 
O. B. 


Conecuh County 
dered two solid, cars. 
farm bureaus—Dallas, Perry, 
roe—have ordered solid carloads. L. 


I See By The Ads 


| AIN’T got much time to be writin’ 
pieces for this paper now. Since I 
fired that crooked hired hand last week 
I had to go to work in my crop. Sunday 
I went around to see 
how everthing was 
and to see what need- 
ed work most so I'd 
know where to start 
time Monday come. 


I don’t know how 
in the world that fel- 
low had got so much 
done and him workin’ 
by hisself. Looked 
like everthing had 
been fresh worked 
and they wasn’t a 
sprig of grass nowheres. He had done 
mowed the oats and they was in the barn 
and peas was comin’ up purty in the stub- 
ble. The wheat was cut and in the purti- 
est shocks I ever see. And I bet you 
never could guess how he done. Them 
shocks was set up in rows and he had 
went and plowed the stubble and sowed 
peas there too. He would of been a 
smart man if he hadn’t tried to take ad- 
vantage of folks like he done me in that 
trade. 

But I can see there was plenty he didn’t 
know. He left my cotton so thick I don’t 
reckon it will make more’n half a crop. 
It’s so thick it ain’t got room to grow. 
I know I see pieces in this paper now and 
then about leavin’ cotton thick. But 
shucks, he left two and three stalks in a 
hill about ever hoe’s width or so. And 
now it’s so big I’m afraid to pull any 
of it up except a spindlin’ stalk now and 
then. I believe it’s the best stand of cot- 
ton I ever seen in my life. 











BILL CASPER 


I’m just beginnin’ to find out all the 
mischief that fellow done. The fertilizer 
man stopped me in town and said he was 
glad to see me usin’ so much more fer- 
tilizer this year. 


“No more’n common, I reckon,” says I. 


“Why, you hauled out a lot more,” says 
he. 


“Not as I knows of,” says I. 


“Why, didn’t you send that man of yours 
up here time and again for fertilizer?” 
says he. 


Come to find out, that crazy fool had 
took it on hisself to go to town and buy 
fertilizer I didn’t know nothin’ about and 
tell I sent for it. Well sir, I just blowed 
up. 

“T ain’t goin’ to pay for no such busi- 
ness,” says I. “Why didn’t you tell me 
before you let that fool have all that 
stuff? And the costliest stuff he could 
buy too. Land sakes alive! That’s the 
stuff he had in a bucket that day a strow- 
in’ it along the row. No sir, I'll not pay 
for it. I'll never make enough crop to 
pay for it.” ’ 


Well sir, it makes me plumb sick to 
think of how this fellow run me im debt 
for fertilizer I didn’t know nothin’ about. 
I got a fine crop, the best I believe I ever 
see, and if it wasn’t for that big fertilizer 
bill, I sure would be settin’ purty. That 
is I would be if them lawyers ever gets 
through wranglin’ over that contract of 
mine and gets it settled so I know I’m out 
of that thing for keeps. Maybe I’ll hear 


something time another week comes 
round. 
Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 


Editor’s Note.—We have a hunch that 
Bill’s hired hand was a reader of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. More than that he seems 
to have been one who is smart enough to 
put some of its sound teachings into prac- 
tice. Evidently he had learned the im- 
portance of close spacing of cotton al- 
though he may have overdone that a wee 
bit. Likewise he seems to know the im- 
portance of side-dressing. It doesn’t seem 
to have occurred to Bill that the fact his 
crops are so unusually good may be due in 
large part to the better fertilization. We 
are anxious to see how he comes out this 
fall. 
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POWERFUL car with an Idaho 
license tag, traveling the Dixie 
Highway from Mobile up through 

Central Alabama, slowed down for the 
tourists to read names on the signpost at 
a crossroad. Among the names, some 
Indian and some conventional, one looked 
alien. 

“ ‘Dem-o-pol-is’”’ 

“Oh, no. ‘De-mop-o-lis’’ 
corrected. 

‘Be careful with that town, son. It’s the only place 
on this whole trip where your grandmother has express- 
ed a desire to stop,” said Mr. Drummond. Glancing 
back at his mother-in-law with quizzical affection, he 
added, “I begin to suspect some suppressed, nipped-in- 
the-bud romance there.” 

“IT did spend one of the happiest summers of my 
girlhood in Demopolis,” admitted Mrs. Howard with 
an expression which made Tom and Elizabeth suddenly 
realize that she had not been born a grandmother. “I 
visited at Bluff Hall on the Tombigbee River. It was 
the first dwelling built of brick in Alabama and had a 
long record for hospitality. Among its guests had been 
Fresident Martin Van Buren and Jefferson Davis.” 


the Boy Scout spelled it aloud. 
his grandmother hastily 


“Take the Demopolis turn,” ordered Elizabeth Drum- 
mond with the audacity of seventeen years, knickers, 
and mannish shingle. “I want to once-over the descend- 
ants of people who had the nerve to plant a classic 
name amidst these Indian jawbreakers.” 

“They planted things stranger to this wilderness than 
that,” said Mrs. Howard. 

“What, for instance?” asked Mr. Drummond. Stop- 
ping the car in the shade of a huge water oak, he 
turned about to rest. 

“They planted vineyards and olive groves. Surely, 
to her daughter, “you know about the colony 


Bessie,” 
of French refugees who settled about here?’ 

“Ye-es. But you tell the others,” said Mrs. Drum- 
mond. 

“Go to it,’ urged Mr. Drummond. Stepping from 
the car he stood beside it to stretch his legs. 

“Well, in 1816 and ’17 French refugees from Bour- 
bon persecution after the downfall of Napoleon col- 
lected in Philadelphia in such numbers as to become a 


problem. Finally the authorities at Washington grant- 


ed them land ‘in the west’ as they then called this ter- 


ritory—” 


“Gee! What they didn’t know!” -in- 
terjected Tom. 


Sanctuaries 


By KATHARINE HOPKINS CHAPMAN 


“Guess you're forecasting failure for the Vine and 
Olive Company,” suggested Mr. Drummond. 

“Yes, The vines grew, but failed to produce even 
tolerable wine, because the grapes ripened in the sum- 
mer and before vinous fermentation was complete, acetic 
had commenced. Hundreds of olive trees were planted 
with incredible labor, but every winter frost killed them 
to the ground. New shoots sprouted every spring, but 
each time the fruit deteriorated. The French emigrants, 
true to their racial characteristics, were brave and gay 
despite these disappointments. Song and guitar often 
mingled with the hoot of screech owls. The minuet of 
court balls was danced on puncheon floors. Neverthe- 
less, a few acclimated olive trees and a sprinkling of 
French names among the inhabitants are all that re- 
main of the loyal refugees’ asylum in Alabama. Those 
and a certain way of doing things differently, of going 
about ordinary tasks in extraordinary ways. 

“Don’t misunderstand me. Those French colonists 
were plucky. One of them was Colonel Raoul who had 
accompanied Napoleon to Elba and who had commanded 
the advance guard on the return to Paris. While exiled 
in the wilderness about White Bluff, Colonel Raoul 
was reduced to such poverty that he worked the ferry 
over a large creek three miles from Demopolis. His 
passengers, noting Raoul’s foreign features, military 
bearing, and fiery temper, wondered what manner of 
man ferried them. They would have marvelled more if 
they could have followed the ferryman to his lonely 
cabin farther within the forest and met his wife. She 
had been Marchioness of Sinabaldi and maid of honor 
to Queen Caroline when Murat was king of Italy. In 
1824—over one hundred years ago—this picturesque 
couple left their log cabin beyond the ferry and went to 
Mexico where Colonel Raoul fought with his accus- 
tomed brayery in one of the ever-ready revolutions. 
Eventually he reached his beloved France and secured a 
commission in the army. The hot-tempered ferryman 
became a local tradition and when I was a girl and 
we'd drive over the bridge which had replaced the old 
ferry, if a firefly glowed in the dense undergrowth 
along the banks at night they said it was the old ferry- 


man’s lantern. If anything splashed in 
the water, it was the dip of his oars.” 

“Tell about some more generals and 
counts and wild turkeys and things,” de- 
manded Tom. : 

“Well, one of the most distinguished 
refugees was General, the Count Lefebvre 
Desnoettes. He had been a lieutenant-general of cav- 
alry under Napoleon, serving in the disastrous Russian 
campaign and also in Spain. General Desnoettes was 
vivacious, handsome, and graceful, being considered the 
most skillful rider in the cavalry service. Napoleon 
was so attached to Desnoettes that when he was forced 
to abdicate and was about to depart for Elba, he ad- 
dressed his weeping officers at Fontainebleau, saying, ‘I 
cannot take leave of each of you, so I will embrace 
General Desnoettes in behalf of all.’ 


“The general’s wife was a rich and influential woman. 
She attempted to join him in exile, but was shipwrecked 
on the coast of England and forced to return to France. 
She sent Desnoettes large sums of money, so that he 
was the wealthiest of the French exiles in Alabama. 
Finally she secured permission for him to return to 
Europe, provided they would reside in Belgium. He 
left Alabama in 1823 on the ship Albion, but the sea 
had decreed that this devoted couple should not be re- 
united in this world. The Albion went down off the 
coast of Ireland and General Desnoettes was drowned. 


“While living in Demopolis Desnoettes built near his 
main dwelling a squared-log cabin which he called ‘The 
Sanctuary’. In the center he placed a bronze statue of 
Napoleon and around its base swords and pistols he 
had used or taken in action. On the rough walls hung 
a portrait of his wife and flags of many nations cap- 
tured in battle. Of course General Desnoettes carried 
these treasures with him when he left Alabama, but 
when I was a girl ‘The Sanctuary’ was still standing.” 


“Gee, doesn’t grandmother know a lot of history !”’ 
said Tom with awe. 

“She ought to,” said Mrs. Drummond. “You chil- 
dren don’t realize that mother herself is something of 
a pioneer. She went out to Idaho while it was still 
rough. Your grandfather died young, leaving her there 
alone, with me to rear. She supported us both by 
teaching. Yes, mother has a right to know history and 
to recognize pluck.” 

“T have my reward,” said Mrs. Howard, flushing at 
the personal turn the conversation had taken. 

“And you shall soon see the town of 
your suppressed romance,” teased Mr. 
Drummond. 





“Yes, our beautiful Idaho, for in- 
stance. Congress granted these exiles 
plantations on condition that they culti- 
vate the vines and olives of their native 
land. A geologist advised that the col- 
ony be: located about the Big White 
Bluff on the Tombigbee River because 
the limestone there corresponded to the 
soil of France. After a hazardous voy- 
age from Philadelphia to Mobile and a 
tedious one from that port up the long, 
swift, winding river, the vanguard of 
colonists arrived at the Big White Bluff 
and began a scattering settlement. Oth- 
er French refugees followed rapidly but 
none were equipped either by experience 
or with tools to cope with the wilderness. 
They were valiant but impractical col- 
onists, the ladies being accustomed to 
court life, the men to the army. They 
made brave, ineffectual attempts to fell 
forests and till the soil and to adapt 
themselves to pioneer existence. French- 
men cleared canebrakes with swords 
which had flashed at Waterloo, ladies in 
high-heeled slippers and tattered bro- 
cades roasted game and wild turkeys 
before hickory logs in the one fireplace 
of the cabin. They mixed corn pones 
with fingers which were more skilled 
with fan and harp.” 
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Mrs. J. B. Brock did not allow this garage wall to remain bare and unattractive. 
She “brightened the corner” by planting these beautiful cannas, And this is not the 
only corner around her home that has been brightened with flowers. 


In silence the tourists sped through 
a “forest primeval,” each seeing therein 
something different. The road led 
through a natural cathedral of stately 
pine pillars and Mrs. Howard quoted 
softly :— 

“Oh, why should we, in the world’s riper 
years, neglect 

God’s ancient sanctuaries, and adore 

Only among the crowd and under roofs 

That our frail hands have raised?” 

“*Sanctuary’ — Graridmother, you've 
used that word twice—I thought it meant 
a-er-sort of place where thieves and 
murderers could be safe,” puzzled Tom. 

“It did in the Dark Ages, 
courts of justice were common. The 
meanings of words change with times, 
Tom.” 

Mr. Drummond stopped” to study an- 
other signpost. 

DETOUR ACCOUNT OF BUILD- 
ING ROOSTER BRIDGE: 
TAKE MOSCOW FERRY 

“Rooster Bridge! What can that be? 

want to see it,” insisted Tom. 


a 


“Maybe this fellow can tell us.” 

The young man approaching on horse- 
back rode with an ease and grace which 
impressed even these Westerners aud be- 


(Concluded on page 18) 
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Will Farm Land Advance in Price? 


land about ten years ago, many farmers have been 
in a quandary regarding the real value of their 
holdings, while banks and other money-lending insti- 
tutions have been similarly perplexed. Farmers are 
not making a profit of 5 per cent on their operations, 
and “distressed” or mortgaged farms have been bur- 
dens on the hands of the money-lenders. Very little 
land is being voluntarily sold for farming purposes for 
the reason that more people are leaving the farms, or 
trying to leave them, than are beginning farming. But 
is all this discouraging news for real farmers who ex- 
pect to keep on farming? We think not. Rather we 
feel that this is evidence that crop surpluses will de- 
crease and hence that there are better times ahead for 
good farmers who have land adapted to modern farm- 
ing equipment and methods, 
I 

The present ills of farming partly result from the 
purchase and operation of farms by men lacking in 
experience and training for farming. Many of these 
bought too much land and paid too high a price for it. 
Interest on money borrowed, purchased equipment, 
seeds, fertilizer, work stock, and labor—all these items 
have been added to the obligations they expected to 
discharge with the profits made in the first year or 
two—profits: that failed to materialize. Prices drop- 
ped. Farm operations were planned to make money 
to pay off obligations and not to make a living. This 
brought increased overproduction of money crops and 
a decline of prices to and below the cost of producing 
these crops. This condition was brought about to a 
great extent by absentee landlord “farmers” to the 
detriment of the land and to the serious embarrassment 
of the legitimate “live-at-home” farmer. 

“Why is so much land near Southern cities and towns 
in such poor condition and idle?” asked a visitor from 
the Far West sometime ago. 

“These farms near the cities are owned by profes- 
sional men, business men, and non-residents—‘bootleg 
farmers’ I call them—who have or did have a surplus 
of cash,” answered a real estate man who had fattened 
his bank deposits by developing “additions” and sell- 
ing farms at auction. 


Yad the unwarrantably high prices paid for farm 


But all these conditions changed sometime ago. Men 
who would farm, not for the purpose of making a 
profit on crops, but for the purpose of reaping an “un- 
earned increment” in land values have been pretty ef- 
fectively discouraged since 1920. Ever since then there 
has been a deflation of these land values both near 
cities and away from cities, until at last the bottom 
seems to have been reached and a turn upward seems 
just ahead. We recently quoted Eugene Davenport, 
formerly dean of the Illinois Agricultural College, as 
saying, “It’s a good time for good farmers to buy good 
Jand”—and we would especially commend this thought 
to every Progressive Farmer reader who is not now a 
landowner. 

Glenn Griswold, editor of Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce, is just one of the commercial authorities who 
now predicts advancing land values. Says he: “In re- 
cent weeks occasional news articles have appeared tell- 
ing of the speculative purchase of distressed farm lands 
by Eastern individuals or syndicates, of the liquidation 
of foreclosed land in the hands of insurance companies 
and bankers, and other stray straws to indicate a re- 
turning speculative interest in farm lands. As a re- 
sult, I have had frequent letters from readers who 
want to know the substance and significance of the 
tendency.” Mr. Griswold accordingly wrote to Mark 
W. Woods, president of Woods Brothers Corporation, 
of Lincoln, Neb., for an opinion. The Woods Broth- 
ers have large interests in agriculture and have bought, 
operated, and sold, in the aggregate, hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres. We believe there will be general in- 
terest in Mr. Woods’s reply, which follows :— 

“Better days are ahead for the farmer. This 
means better prices for farm land. Land went 
too high during the war boom and the inevitable 
consequence has followed that it has gone too low 
in the depression that has followed. The pendu- 
lum of low prices is about to swing back and, 
while the pendulum always starts rather slowly, 
it gains momentum very quickly. With the re- 


vised tariff and the agricultural bill and Presi- 
dent Hoover’s program of opening up our inter- 
national waterways which will bring industry and 
agriculture together, the attention of the Amer- 
ican investor will 
stocks to land. 


soon shift from speculative 


“There is a tremendous volume of distressed 
land that will move first. I mean by distressed 
land, land that has been foreclosed and is now held 
by banks, trust companies, insurance companies, 
individuals, land owned by joint stock land banks, 
Federal farm banks, and state guaranty banks 
that have gone broke. There are millions of acres 
of this land that can be purchased at prices rang- 
ing from $10 to $100 an acre...... In my judg- 
ment, within the ‘next six months all this land 
will be picked up by shrewd investors, and within 
the next three years these investors will be able to 
make not less than 50 per cent on their invest- 
ment, together with a reasonable interest ieturn 
in the meantime.....” 

It seems to us unlikely that farm lands will ever be 
cheaper than they are now. We know it seems hard 
for a family to pay for land under present conditions 
but it also seems hard to pay for an automobile—and 
yet people keep on buying cars. Where a landless fam- 
ily has an heroic and unyielding determination to be- 
come a home-owning family, it most likely can be done, 
if payments are distributed over a reasonable period of 
years. And we believe this fall is a good time to make 
the start toward land ownership. “It’s a good time for 
a good farmer to bi.y good land.” 


MOW THE PASTURES 


T THIS season of the year and until near frost, 
A: mowing machine is the most important piece 

of farm machinery on the farm, so far as the 
pasture is concerned. The pasture should be mowed 
from now on during the season frequently enough— 
one, two, or three times—to keep down the weeds. Thus 
should be done at such times as will prevent the weeds 
from maturing seed, and thus greatly aid in getting rid 
of weeds. This will greatly increase the grazing or 
carrying capacity of the pasture. Most weeds have no 
grazing value and rob the grasses and clovers of 
moisture, plant food, and sunlight—all necessary to the 
best growth and maximum value of pasture. 

Run the mowing machine frequently enough to keep 
down the “robber weeds.” One mowing may be all 
that is necessary, depending on the kind and amount 
of weed infestation and how well the pasture has been 
teken care of in the past. In other cases two, or even 
three mowings will be necessary. At any rate, mow 
often enough to get the weeds under control and bring 
the pasture to its highest carrying capacity. This will 
extend the life of the pasture. 

Mow the pastures during 


months. 
NEXT WEEK AND LATER 


ULY is almost here! And our schedule for July 6 
calls for a variety of the very timeliest of July 
information :— 


these growing, grazing 


How the Tariff Affects the American Farmer: A 
Remarkable Address by Senator Wm. E. Borah. 

Equity—By Bradford Knapp. 

County Agents, Farmers, and Fertilizer—By Walter 
L. Randolph. 








A 


A Hint to the Wise— 


“Alt RIGHT, SOW. 





Which of the dads, the one shown above or 
the one pictured last week, do you suppose is 
getting the most work done by his son? And 
which do you suppose is helping his boy most 
to grow into fine, strong manhood? 


























Robins in the Rain—By John W. Holland. 

Some Don'ts for July and All Other Months—By 
Dr. F. M. Register. 

July on the Dairy Farm—By Ben Kilgore. 

Midsummer Livestock Hints—By Tait Butler. 

A Day Of —By Harry Williamson. 

Summer Jobs for Bigger Profits—By P. O, Davis. 

Why the Large Carry-over of Staple Cotton:An 
Editorial. 


| TIME TO READ PROVERBS TWELVE, TEN 
“Gi ore has come but whoever owns those cows 








has forgotten it. They’re mighty thirsty crea- 
tures,” observed a man. 

“Yes, that farmer’s headed straight for hard times,” 
said the animal husbandry man with him as we passed 
by a farm the other day. 

“Where is he? I see no one,” someone said. 

“No, he probably is enjoying the shade of his own 
roof while his cattle have not even a bush, let alone a 
tree or shack in which to get out of the sun.” 


“Yes,” continued his companion, “and I suppose he 
is blaming the falling off in milk to the poor old cow 
instead of to himself.” 

“If everyone who owns a cow or a cat, a horse or a 
hen, a dog or a duck, would realize that it pays to be 
good to it in actual dollars and cents, aside from all 
sentiment, he would sometimes give more thought to 
their comfort,” declared the animal husbandry man. 

“You include the cat?” we asked. 

“Yes, indeed,” wes the prompt response. “For in- 
stance, give a cat plenty of milk and water and it will 
live longer and have more strength to catch mice.” 


The conversation made me think of the notices posted 
in the cow barn and lot of the Myron Stratton home 
for young and old people at Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado. They said: “Notice: The rule to be observed in 
this stable at all times toward cattle, young and old, is 
that of patience and kindness. A man’s usefulness with 
a herd ceases when he loses his temper and employs 
rough usage. Men must be patient. Cattle are not 
reasoning things. Remember that this is the home of 
mothers; treat each cow as a mother should be treated. 
The giving of milk is a function of motherhood; rough 
treatment lessens the flow. That injures us as well 
as the cow. Always keep these ideas in mind when 
dealing with our cattle.” 

There is something fine in the person who is courte- 
ous to an animal; “Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of 
these, my brethren, even these least, ye did it also unto 
me.” 

We like Cowper who wrote :— 

I would not enter on my list of friends, 

(Though graced with polished manners and fine sense 

Yet wanting sensibility) the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

One of the biggest financiers of the country tells this 
story: “I was undecided as to whether to promote the 
general manager or the advertising head to the posi- 
tion of vice-president, lately made vacant. I called for 
both to come to talk to me. While I was answering a 
telephone call and the two men sat waiting, the office 
cat strolled by. It expected friendliness; it had always 
had it in my office. Involuntarily the latter kicked at 
it—fortunately he missed it—but the former petted it 
and talked to it. It is easy to see whom I. recommended 
to the directors for the job. I have long since made 
up my mind that a man lacking in courtesy to an animal 
has latent cruelty in him and that it will come out in 
his relations with the men beneath him—poor business 
and poor Christianity.” 


“Keeping down insects is the job of the birds and 
the bats,” said L. C. Stubbins, one of the biggest fruit 
growers along the Mexican border. “I decided to enlist 
their aid. Shelters I built for them in the trees; food 
I provided when it was scarce; water I furnished them 
always. And woe be to anyone who uses slingshot or 
gun on the birds of the field or the birds or bats of 
the air,” he added. 

“Did you protect the hawks?” he was asked. 


“You bet I did,” he replied emphatically, “all except 
one that the U. S. Farmers’ Bulletin said not to protect. 
And, golly,” he ended with glee, rubbing his head, “how 
those quai] have helped keep the pests out of my corn 
is a wonder.” 


Lino. tr. 7. Lat 
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A Heavenly Morning on Long Hope Hill 
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A June Message on the Quest of Happiness and Beauty 


ing to every human being lucky enough to live 

in the country. And I say “heavenly” because 
that is just what I mean. You couldn’t have a heav- 
enly” morning in the city to save your soul. You 
could have a thrilling, interesting, 
gay, wild, fascinating—almost any 
other sort of morning but you never 
would achieve a heavenly one. Now 
that I think of it, however, the only 
sort of morning many city people 
ever get is an unconscious one, for 
the night is their time to enjoy them- 
selves and mornings are used for 
sleep. Now I am not criticising any 
one who sleeps at any time, for few 
people get enough sleep and, morning or night, they 
need more rather than less, so far as that is concerned. 
But city people miss the heavenly beauty and peace of 
early mornings because brick walls shut out sights and 
the traffic noises shut out music while the stale air of 
the day before never leaves the hot pavements. 


I 

This morning I was roused at crack of dawn by my 
favorite mourning doves over in the woods and by 
the time I had opened one eye, a bluebird under the 
window piped up, only to be interrupted by the tiny 
wren who neglects her family to sing at any and all 
times on the porch railing—though maybe she com- 
bines instruction with amusement and has her family 
tucked away in the white clematis vines that cover 
the porch trellis. Anyway all of them were singing. 
So, snatching my coffee, I came out to join the choir. 

Not a soul seemed to be stirring. The birds and 
the morning mist covering the blue mountains and 
we had a brand-new world all to ourselves, while the 
air had a pungent freshness never found except in a 
combination of mountain and forest. It is different 
absolutely from the lower country air. It is invigorat- 
ing and clean and aromatic. The crow seems to be 
asleep still, and the lone partridge hasn’t roused, and 
the little rabbit must be curled up in a furry ball, 
for none of them are on hand. Even the terrapin has 
gone back to his pterodactyls and dinosaurs. 


Il 

Early as it ts, however, the hummingbirds are out 
flinging *themselves with such eager force against the 
bee balm that I do not understand why the terrific mo- 
mentum doesn’t carry them against the brick wall and 
dash out their brains. I suppose they know their own 
business best, but if I were a hummingbird I should 
take it easier and not agitate myself flying so fast. 
Of course when they are treading air and getting 
honey out of flowers simultaneously, they must move 
their wings fast in order to stay alongside the flowers. 


Mi: CONGRATULATIONS this heavenly morn- 





MRS. PATTERSON 


But how do you suppose hummingbirds know when 
their favorite flowers are in bloom? I try to have a 
succession of blossoming food for them, but do not 
succeed always and there will be intervals between 
blooming when not a hummingbird can be seen. Then 
one of their favorite flowers will appear and almost 
immediately there they will be. Do they see from a 
great distance, do they smell, or do they keep a gen- 
eral account of what is in the garden and from long 
experience know when certain flowers will bloom and 
wuere they can be found? 

It is all very interesting, isn’t it? Food for 
all creatures in this world and the ability to get it, 
but with that ability is coupled the necessity for work; 
for ceaseless activity; for thinking and watching and 
that day-by-day gathering of life’s manna with no 
hoarding allowed among any of the birds and very 
few animals or insects. This is a fascinating world 
and the older one grows the more fascinating it be- 
comes, because you have more sense and can take time 
to look around and think over what you see. And the 
thought that .omes oftenest to me is that country peo- 
ple have the best of it in what is for all mankind, a 
struggle for existence. 

Ill 

Now I am not objecting to a struggle for existence. 
I can’t imagine anything worse than to be carried along 
like a baby when beyond the baby stage. Struggle is 
a good thing, for it develops strength and courage and 
self-respect. Defeat doesn’t matter beyond being un- 
pleasant. It’s learning from one’s defeats that counts, 
and the next time there will be no defeat for us. Do 
you remember the old king who lost the battle and with 
it seemingly his kingdom? A general came into the 
tent and announced, “Sire, the Czar has defeated us.” 
The reply came at once, “Oh, no, he has not defeated 
us. He has only taught us how to defeat him next 
time.” 


By? MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


The spirit of man or woman is a most marvelous 
thing for it can be destroyed only by the man or woman 
within whom it dwells. It can never be destroyed from 
without. And that’s what I have been thinking about 
this morning, watching the birds in their singing strug- 
gle with only tiny weak bills to bring them food and 
build nests and rear families. I am speechless with 
admiration and wonder at their skill and courage and 
joyousness in the face of overwhelming odds. Cer- 
tainly it is as Holy Writ says, “Not a sparrow falleth 
to the ground but your Heavenly Father considereth.” 

IV 

That red iris didn’t bloom this spring. Wouldn't 
you just know that a $7.50 iris would act that way? 
All the cheap ones bloomed and bloomed and bloomed. 
Frosts, drouth, heat, and high winds only encouraged 
them, and as for. the cloudburst that washed them out 
of the ground and left them root-side up, that just 
made them take a new lease on life and beauty, and 
bloom twice as long. The red iris had a bed all to 
itself where I have tended and enriched it and petted 
it ever since it was given me last spring; shading it dur- 
ing the summer’s heat and protecting it during the 
winter’s cold. And this is what I get: green leaves. 

After this I turn my affections entirely over to the 
cheap collections, $5 per hundred. If you care for the 
names, these won’t do, as they come unnamed. But 
with me, I don’t care so long as I have quantity and 
loveliness, and you will most certainly get both. As a 
rule these unnamed collections are late bloomers and 
if you already have the old fashioned early blooming 
iris, which most of us begin with, these late ones pro- 
long the iris season for about a month. Purple is the 
iris color and these are largely variations of purple 
shades, combined with white, yellow, and wine color, 
and it is remarkable how many different shades there 
are. 

Vv 

Japanese iris bloom late and are lovely for cutting 
but have ugly seed pods that take forever to mature 
and I never have strength of mind to cut off the ma- 
turing seeds. Consequently they are better .off some 
distance where you can see the blossoms on their tall 
stems swinging in the wind like white and yellow but- 
terflies. Mine are about four feet tall with splendid 
long green leaves as ornamental as the flowers. They 
look best in big plain glass vases but should be arranged 
as the Japanese arrange them—only a few together and 
unmixed with other blossoms. Many flowers can be 
grouped and are at their best massed: white, pink, yel- 
low, blue, tied together with lots of green foliage. But 
Japanese ‘iris lose their strange beauty unless placed 
entirely by themselves, 

In this respect they are unlike Spanish iris which is 
only another name for the darling old “duck bills” of 
our grandmothers’ gardens. They are friendly flowers 
and go well with anything you happen to have in bloom 
and they come in beautiful colors and shades of col- 
ors—purple, yellow, bronze, white, and all intermediate 
shades. The kind Virginia friend who sent me the 
little double yellow daffodil sent me my start of duck 
bills and I naturalized them all over the hill and they 
are the loveliest things out in the grass, though when 
we cut the lawn I have to stand guard over each plant 


A HYMN OF WORSHIP FROM COOK- 
STOVE AND KITCHEN 


HIS hymn, said to have been written by a 

19-year-old servant girl, was read to a large 

congregation by 'Dr. G. Campbell Morgan 
at one of his London services :— 


Lord of all pots and pans and things; since I’ve no 


time to be J ; ; 
A saint by doing lovely things, or watching late with 


gates, ' i 
Make me a samt by getting meals, and washing up } 
the plates. § 
Although I must have Martha’s hands, I have a 
Mary mind; 
And when I black the boots and shoes, Thy sandals, i] 
Lord, I find. 
I think of how they trod the earth, what time I scrub 
the floor; 
Accept this meditation, Lord; I haven’t time for more. i 
oO 


Warm all the kitchen with Thy love, and light it 
with Thy peace; 


" 
! 
) 
" 
" 
! 
Or tin in the dawnlight, or storming heaven’s 
" 
! 
Q 
" 
! 
q 


Forgive me all my worrying, and make all grumbling 


" cease. : 

N} Thou Who didst love to give men food, in room or 
by the sea, 

i Accept this service that I do—I do it as for Thee. 

§ —M. K. H. 

Oo 
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for their leaves look just like wild onion. But they 
are well worth th- extra trouble—“stars scattered on 
the grass.” 

VI 

Have you ever seen anything so gorgeous as the 
peonies were this season? It must have been the late 
cold spring and never ending floods. Someone told me 
peonies must have plenty of water and this year they 
have had it. It’s the first year mine have bloomed 
except a scattering blossom but they are making up 
for lost time and are gorgeous. Do set out some this 
autumn. 

VII 

We have all been so interested in hearing one of my 
nephews just home from college tell of his adventures 
in getting back. 

He and a chum put their return funds together and 
bought a canoe, borrowed a tent, small camp stove, ete., 
for camping. Then they struck out down the Ohio River 
and into the Mississippi as far as Memphis where they 
sold the canoe for what they paid for it, shipped back 
the borrowed property, and came on home. They cook- 
ed their food and took turns watching at night, stop- 
ping at interesting places to look around or to go 
through factories that they thought worth while, dodg- 
ing steamers and floating logs. Once during a flood, 
a big tree nearly capsized them but they hitched the 
canoe to the tree and floated on down the current after 
it, which I think was up and coming. The trip cost 
them in the neighborhood of ten or fifteen dollars and 
they must have had a million dollars worth of fun be- 
sides seeing a thousand miles of river country they 
could have seen under no other circumstances. 

And it’s odd, isn’t it, how family history as well as 
other sorts, repeats itself? About 1830 my grandfather 
made that same river trip, only when he reached the 
Mississippi, instead of turning down, he went up, far 
into what was then the Indian country. I have his diary 
which I must get out for William to read and compare. 
Then many years later my father, at the time a young 
man, took the same trip, and I have his diary. So this 
is the third river pilgrimage of the third generation, 
but as is characteristic of this generation, no diary was 


| Jomething to Read 


“The Harvest of the Years” 


7 NE of the books I have most enjoyed reading,” 
said Mr. J. M. Jarvis when we saw him the 
other day, “is Luther Burbank’s last one, The 

Harvest of the Years. I would read a chapter a day and 

think over that chapter before I would read the next. 

And then after finishing the whole book, I read it all 

over again with keen enjoyment.” 

The first sentence of Burbank’s book gives a key to 
its purpose and its scope :— 

“Back of every plant, every shellfish, every bur- 
rowing .rodent or ravaging animal, and back of 
every human being, there stretches an illimitable 
and mysterious heredity, about the nature and in- 
fluence of which scientists and the wise men spend 
their lives in research, speculation, and _ conclu- 
sions.” 


Afand of Rural (omradeship 


Plan Now for a Summer Vacation 


AID that distinguished and sometimes wise Ameri- 
S can citizen, Andrew Gump: “When I was a kid I 

noticed it was always hotter in summer than it 
was in winter. I tried to figure out some way to pre- 
vent it but I couldn’t, so being a very bright child I 
decided to make the best of it.’’- 

One of the ways to “make the best of it” in summer 
is to take a vacation trip in company with friends and 
relatives. At most agricultural colleges there is a 
summer meeting for farmers and farm women, and it 
will not be amiss to make plans now for going—the 
farmer and his wife—and for getting enough neighbors 
to go along to make a party of it. From the agricul- 
tural college side trips can be made to branch experi- 
ment stations, to noted livestock farms, dairy farms, 
seed breeding farms, etc. 


A Thought for the jjeck 


HEN I hire men I like those that have a cer- 

tain part of their minds set apart just for ex- 

perimental purposes, for asking questions and 
trying to find out whether there isn’t a better way to do 
things. Men like that keep growing, and they help to 
make a business grow.—Henry Ford. 
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Why Not Make Them Pay in Summer and Fall? 


The Progressive Farmer 


It’s Largely a Matter of Proper Attention to Make Poultry Pay the Year Round 


the expected profits during the summer and fall, 

largely because birds are neglected. With proper 
care and attention the fall months should prove profit- 
able poultry months. 


"Te MAJORITY of farm flocks fail to make 


Every effort should be made to 
obtain maximum 
production at this 
time. Egg prices 
are better than a 
year ago and the 
cost of production 
should be less than 
it has been in sev- 
eral years. 

Suitable Shelters 
and Range.—The 
first requirement 
for satisfactory production during the 
summer months is a satisfactory roost- 
ing shelter. Many believe that birds 
will do well anywhere during hot weath- 
er. Roosting quarters should be dry, 
cool, free from parasites, and furnish 
birds protection from prowling animals. 





J. H. WOOD 


The yards or range should be soft, 
clean, well shaded, and furnish abundant 
green feed. Hard, sour, contaminated 
soil causes sickness and aids the dread- 
ed parasites. If natural shade is not 
avai'able, artificial shade can be made 
of boards, metal roofing, or tree boughs. 
Perches should be placed under shade 
(whether natural or artificial) so that free circulation 
of air under birds will help to keep them as cool as 
possible. Birds suffering from heat lose weight, waste 
feed and do not give best results. It is desirable to 
construct shaders rather than have birds staying under 
house or outbuildings where it is difficult or impossible 
te disinfect and clean. 

Feeding.—Encourage mash consumption. Poultry 
raisers often stop feeding mash when egg prices fall 
because it costs more than scratch feed. A greater 
mistake could not be made. During hot weather it is 
best to encourage the consumption of mash (egg-mak- 
ing material) and cut down the amount of scratch grain 
which furnishes heat and fat. There are no better 
scratch grains than cracked corn and whole wheat. 
While equal parts should be used in the winter, six 
parts of wheat to four parts of corn should be used in 
the summer. At present, while wheat is cheaper than 
corn, three-fourths wheat and one-fourth corn could be 
fed economically. 

Milk will aid digestion, help the appetite, and help 
keep birds in the best of condition during the summer. 
Birds will not consume too much milk. 

When milk is not fed, layers should be given a dose 
of Epsom salts about twice each month. One pound to 
each 100 adult birds is the correct dose. This can’ best be 
administered through a wet mash. We do not approve 
of placing salts in drinking’ water because birds do 
not like treated water, will not consume as much as they 
should, some salts are wasted, and it is difficult to dis- 
tribute the dose evenly. If the tips of the combs have 
a dark blue appearance, birds need salts. 

Green feed should be furnished daily. When this 
feed becomes hard, dry and tough, it is practically worth- 
less. Fresh new crops should be coming on constantly. 
Where fresh succulent green feed is not available a 
good legume hay should be provided. 

Culling.—Even with the best of care, some birds 
will go out of condition or production. It does not 
pay to keep non-producing boarders; therefore, birds 
that go out of production prior to September 1 should 
be marketed as soon a§ detected. Farm flocks should 
be laying between 50 and 60 per cent at this time. In 
other words, one hundred hens should be producing 
between 50 and 60 eggs per day at this season. If one 
hundred hens are laying only 40 eggs, then 80 are pro- 
ducing and 20 should be marketed. 

Males should be disposed of or placed by themselves. 
Only the very best are worth keeping until next sea- 
son. Infertile eggs keep better during hot months. 


Young Stock—The present young stock will be 
next season’s money-makers. All but a very few of 
the cockerels that are wanted for breeders should be 
disposed of as soon as possible. All weak, slow ma- 
turing, pale shank females should be marketed. Every 
pullet on the place is a potential layer next fall, and 
should be so cared for. There is little likelihood that 
weaklings will develop properly, so cull close. It pays 
to cull rigidly and give the remaining cream of the 
flock the best possible care. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS (OVER HER 
FAR 


By J. H. WOOD 


Professor of Poultry Husbandry, Georgia State 
College of Agriculture 





M OF T. A. McCORD 


Houses and Runs.—As with the layers, young 
stock deserve and need roosting quarters that are roomy, 
well ventilated, dry, cool, free of parasites, and protect- 
ed against animals. For each 100 young birds, up to 
four months of age, 35 lineal feet of perches should 
be supplied. For 100 birds over four months of age, 
50 feet should be supplied. Crowding on roosting quar- 
ters ‘causes overheating and then colds, roup, and other 
diseases. 

Feeding Young Stock—A good growing mash 
should be available to young stock at all times in hop- 
pers. In addition a bountiful supply of scratch grains 
should be given twice a day. Better still, allow scratch 
grain for growing birds all the time. Heavy feeding of 
mash will cause birds to develop sexually before they 
obtain desired size. Heavy scratch grain feeding will 
tend to produce size, bone, and flesh before birds start 
to lay. A pullet that starts to lay too soon will pro- 
duce small eggs, will become stunted, and will seldom 
make a profitable layer or desirable breeder. 


Clean Range Important.—Growing stock should 
have a clean range, if possible, where chickens have 
not ranged for over a year. It is better if chicks can 
be moved to new land once or twice during the sum- 
mer. Young stock should never be allowed to range 
with the layers because of the danger of contracting 
disease or picking up external or internal parasites. 
Round and tapeworm infestations are becoming more 
troublesome every year. New ground and clean houses 
will aid greatly in keeping infestation down. 

Roundworm Preventive—While sanitation will 
aid greatly in keeping down worms, the tobacco treat- 
ment should be given to all young stock two or three 
times during the summer. Treatment: Add 2 pounds 
of tobacco dust (especially prepared) to each 100 pounds 
of mash. Feed this mixture for three weeks. Keep 
dropping boards, houses, and surroundings clean. 


Water.—Fresh water is one of the cheapest and 
most important requirements for birds, especially dur- 
ing hot weather. Fresh clean water should be placed 
in clean containers twice daily. These containers should 
be placed in cool, shady, dry places. 

Sulphur.—Adding one-half pound of sulphur to 
each 100 pounds of laying mash is helpful to the health 
and feathering of birds. It has been found that sul- 
phur has a medicinal effect and is instrumental in pre- 
venting or minimizing chickenpox and roup epidemics 
the next fall and winter. 

Control Mites and Lice——On this page last month 
I mentioned several methods of destroying lice. Care- 
lessly I omitted one of the easiest to apply, most eco- 
nomical, and one of the most thorough treatments 
known, namely: “Black Leaf 40” treatment. Pouring 
the liquid along the perches a half hour before birds 
go to roost at night is the simple, efficient method 
omitted. 

Lice and mites should be kept down during the sum- 
mer. Depluming mites also sometimes cause consider- 
able trouble during the summer. The depluming mite 
bores or eats a hole through the base of the feather, 





E), WHITE SOON (OVER THERE), ON THE 


and the pierced feather soon dies and breaks off. To 
the inexperienced the bird has the appearance of molt- 
ing. When a bird molts, however, the feather comes 
out and leaves a hole. When the depluming mite de- 
stroys a feather the butt remains in the skin and a 
black speck is generally in evidence at the center of 
the feather just above flesh. It has been 
found that Black Leaf 40 will destroy 
the depluming mite. Use a 10 per cent 
solution and spray underside of bird. 


Field Days and Short Courses— 
Nearly every state college or experi- 
ment station holds poultry field days or 
short courses during the summer months. 
All who can should take advantage of 
these service undertakings, New facts 
are being found monthly and new prac- 
tices being recommended to make poul- 
try raising more profitable and interest- 
ing. Keep in touch with your college, 
experiment station, poultry association, 
etc. It is not possible to make money 
with poultry in 1929 using the practices 
of 1900. 

Poultry Tours.—A practice that is 
becoming more popular annually and 
one that should be encouraged is the 
poultry tour. Groups interested in poul- 
try assemble at some central point in 
the county and under the direction of the 
county agent, home demonstration agent, 
or poultry leaders, visit several farms 
where poultry flocks as a business or 
sideline are being kept profitably. Many new practices 
will be learned and labor saving devices seen. It does 
one good to visit others engaged in the same business, 
first, for the new ideas obtained and, second, you real- 
ize that the other fellow has his troubles also and you 
go home inspired to do even better with your own 
birds. In other words, learn while you play. On some 
tours basket lunch picnics are held, and after lunch a 
meeting is held when talks are given by successful 
poultry raisers and state or federal authorities. Dem- 
onstrations in culling, judging, caponizing, packing eggs, 
or some other important phase of the work are given. 
Everyone having a farm flock should attend poultry 
tours when possible. 


Markets.—This is a good season to look for select 
customers who are willing to pay a premium for eggs 
at all seasons of the year. Eggs should be marketed 
at least twice a week during hot weather. 


A flandard farm Japer fays- 


Farmers Must Codperate to Meet Codperation 
in Other Groups 


A "iperetica people are inclined to think of co- 





6peration in terms of the collective marketing of 

farm crops. As a matter of fact, the spirit of 
codperation is the one big new idea in all branches 
of our national life. Collective action, another term 
for cod6peration, is the modern machinery 
for efficient action in all sorts of activities 
whether in production, distribution, or 
purchase of commodities. 

Coéperation has long since proved its 
value as applied to the production, manu- 
facturing, and distribution of farm products. The 
same idea of collective action works out equally as 
well in the business world. In every large city today 
we find merchants banding together for the purchas- 
ing of supplies. The chain store is another example 
of collective action, effecting savings through collec- 
tive buying. Trade associations are but another ex- 
ample of codperative effort. Encouraged by the suc- 
cess of the Canadian Wheat Pool, we are told that 
the small mills of Canada have recently perfected a 
joint codperative marketing association. On _ ever} 
hand we find evidences of the growth of the codpera- 
tive movement. This growth will continue because 
the idea of collective action is sound. 





While farmers are perfecting their codperative as- 
sociations they should remember that cooperation 1s 
making quite as rapid growth in the business and in- 
dustrial world. Organized groups are vastly more ef- 
ficient than groups of individuals. The only way to 
effectively meet the competition of collective action 
is through the development of machinery to deal col- 
lectively. The individualist has a hard row to hoe in 
these modern days. When a farmer bucks codperasion 
he is fighting an impossible fight against the trend of 
the times.——The Farmer, St. Paul. 
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Modern Machinery Gets the Peas in the Ground 


The Combine or Harvester-Thresher Leaves No Shocks to Delay the Sowing of Peas or Beans 
By? W. C. LASSETTER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


T WAS a hot afternoon late in June. 

Cotton chopping had been finished long 
since and the hoes were going over some 
of the cotton the second time. The corn 
had been worked out and work had set- 
tled down from that condition of ever- 
lasting push to that of just a good, stiff, 
steady pull. 

So far as crops were concerned every- 
thing was in pretty good condition except 
the stubble land. The dry weather we'd 
been having had done everything for us 
except help get the peas planted. The 
stubble had got so dry we couldn’t plow 
it. We had to wait for a shower. But it 
didn’t come. By now that stubble was so 
dry it would take more than a shower— 
it would take a rain to wet it. The fact 
is, we'd have plowed it right after the 
wheat and oats were cut but the shocks 
were in the way and the peas had to 
wait. 

That particular afternoon got hotter 
and hotter. The breeze got quieter and 
quieter until there didn’t seem to be any 
at all. Horses and mules seemed to walk 
slower and nobody seemed to care. At the 
ends of rows the boys no longer pulled 
and slapped and holloed to get their one- 
horse teams turned around quickly. 

By and by a black cloud began to poke 
its nose over the horizon. “Looks like 
we might get a rain,” said one of the 
boys. 

“We might, if it don’t go ’round,” said 
another. 

But the black cloud kept coming and 
the farther it came the 
worse it looked. Soon the 
wind whipped up and the 
cloud began to turn gray 
inthe middle and the wind. 
got stronger and big drops 
of rain began to fall here 
and there. 

“We'd better get to the 
house, we're goin’ to get 
wet,”” someone said and in 
less time than it takes to 
tell it, traces were unhitch- 


ed and mules were in a 
trot to the barn. 
As is usually the case 


everybody got wet and no- 


R IT A “WHIZ.” 


THEY CALL IT A “WHEATLAND,” WE CONSID- 
E 


body seemed to care. For awhile the rain 
came down in torrents and then settled 
down to a.more steady pour. By night- 
fall everything had had a pretty good 
soaking. 

“Looks like we’re goin’ to get to sow 
peas,’ someone remarked as the men 
started out on their respective ways. 


Thirty Years Ago and Today 


{ pew happened 30 years ago. Some- 
thing about like it has happened on 
hundreds of farms nearly every year 










































Seeks “ 
since then. Every- 
body wants to sow 
peas or soybeans on 
their stubble land 


(very few have clov- 
er or lespedeza on 
their stubble). And 
many a time most all 
of us have had to 
wait for rain. 

Because of just 
such experiences we 
have been particular- 
ly interested to see 
what farmers of to- 
day are doing with 
their stubble land to 
avoid having to wait 
for rain. The pic- 
tures on this page 
show a few of the 
types of modern ma- 
chinery we have 
seen in use on Geor- 
gia farms. 


Down in Brooks 
County, Georgia, 
we found A. C. 
Legg breaking up 
stubble land with 
the tractor and plow 
shown in the top- 
most tractor picture, 
This outfit was do- 
ing a pretty piece of work but Mr. Legg 
wasn’t quite satisfied with the job, so he 
was following it with the tractor and 
double disk shown further down. 

On the 22nd day of May (this year) 
we found E. P. Medlin of Baldwin 
County, Georgia, planting corn on stub- 
ble land. He had double disked the land 
and when we saw him he was running 
the outfit shown in the bottom tractor 
picture. With the harrow he was lay- 
ing off rows, throwing the soil away 
from the center and immediately behind 














that he had a middle burster hooked on to 
open up the furrows. The corn planter 
was following on behind. Mr. Medlin is 
one of the managers on the farm of J. 
W. Shinholser. 


In Washington County, Georgia, we 
found some oat stubble where the shocks 
had been set well to one side. A boy with 
a bucket was sowing cowpeas broadcast. 
Close behind him was a tractor and the 
new type of plow shown in the lower left 
hand picture. Some manufacturers call 
this the wheatland plow, some the cylin- 
der plow, and possibly others have other 
names for it. Anyway it is a fine plow 
and it gets over the land in a hurry. Just 
how fast it gets over depends on how 
large a plow you buy and how large a 
plow you buy depends on what you have 
to pull it. Master Farmer Webb Hurst, 
Macon County, Alabama, plowed 30 
acres a day with his at a cost of 21 
cents an acre for labor and fuel. 


You’ve Got to Be Quick 


T THE top of this page is a picture 

of a field with the grain in shocks. 
As grain ripens it pulls heavily on the 
water supply of the soil. By the time the 
crop is cut the soil is pretty dry, unless 
there has been a reasonable amount of 
rainfall. While the grain is curing in 
the shocks the ground is getting still 
drier. And finally when the shocks are 
off the ground very often it is so hard we 
have to wait for a big black cloud that 
delivers the rain before we can sow peas 
or beans. And all’ that time the season 
is slipping away from us. 


The picture immediately below that of 
the grain field shows a harvester-thresher 
at work on the farm of T. W. Gilmore, 
Washington County, Georgia. Mr. Gil- 
more was cutting rye, threshing it, and, 
sacking it as he went along. There was 
no shocking to be done to take extra la- 
bor, no shocks to be in the way of plow- 
ing for peas or beans. There was noth- 
ing in the way of getting in the field be- 
fore the land was too much dried out to 
get peas or beans sowed. 


Modern machinery makes it unneces- 
sary to wait for a big, black cloud that 
doesn’t go ’round. It makes it possible to 
get plows on the land immediately after 
the grain is cut and before the soil has 
time to dry out more. It makes if pos- 


sible to get peas or beans in the ground 
before it is so dry they can’t come up. 
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pictured above is ideal. The table on which 

this farm woman is making biscuit folds flat 

against the wall as does the ironing board 
just back of her. 





THE HOUSEWIFE'S CALENDAR’ 











means indigestion and indifference 
to the delights of the table. Seldom, very 
seldom, is it wise to serve the plain, 
warmed-over food 
from Sunday. Dis- 
guise it so its own 
mother would not 
recognize it; would 
think it some fairy 
godchild. 

Tuesday, July 2.— 
Have you thought of 
using the electric fan 
for drying the baby’s 
clothes on a rainy 
day? 

Wednesday, July 3—Why not cook a 
little extra today and take the children 
on a picnic tomorrow? They will enjoy 
it and the outing will do you good. 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


Thursday, July 4.—I wonder how many 
of us know the Salute to the Flag: “I 
pledge Allegiance to the Flag of the Unit- 
ed States of America and to the Repub- 
lic for which it stands, one Nation, indi- 
visible, with liberty and justice for all.” 

Friday, July 5—Summer reading? 
There’s none more thrilling than the cata- 
logs issued by our advertisers. Why not 
clip the coupons that interest you and send 
them off today? 

Saturday, July 6.—July days are so 
warm that they make one realize the 
truth of the following verse from “A 
Hot Weather Song” by Don Marquis :— 

“I feel so exceedingly silly 

That I say all I shouldn’t to ought! 

And my mind is as frail as a lily; 


It would break with the weight of a 
thought!” 


Sunday, July 7.—Cold Sunday dinner 





When the kitchen is small this cooking center 




















A cooking center of this type combines many 


things dear to a woman's heart: a lovely 
view, concealed equipment, and a stool just 
the correct height for comfort. 


What could be more useful than this three 
story work table (shown at the right) which 
can be moved from place to place in the 
kitchen? 
becomes a delight when one has a me- 
chanical refrigerator. Could anything 
be more luscious than chilled canta- 
loupes, cold baked chicken, congealed 
vegetable salad, and a fruit mousse 
frozen in the tray? Of course every 
single dish was prepared yesterday, leav- 
ing you free to go to church with the 
family. 


| FOODS OF ALL NATIONS 


a — 
N A recent issue of the /rish States- 
man the typical dishes of various 

European nations are discussed in an 
interesting way. “Most countries have 
a typical national dish, although some 
nations are better known through their 
method of cooking rather than through 
any special food,” it is remarked; and 
the writer goes on to describe some of 
these national dishes as follows :— 


The English specialty would be roast beef 
and the method of cooking it. 








The German national dish is “sauerkraut” 
and sausage of Strassburg. 

The Hungarian national dish is not un- 
like that of Ireland; it is gulyas, a stew 
much flavored with paprika—very hot pep- 
per. The meat is colored red from it. 











The Italians would be represented by mac- 
aroni, spaghetti, and partiality to Parmesan 
cheese. Their minestra soup is well known, 
and “aubergines” or eggplants. 

Vienna’s special dish is “wiener-schnitzel,” 
which is veal hammered out thinly and 
cooked in bread crumbs and butter. 

Ireland’s dish is Irish stew, although many 
people think if Irish stew is our everyday 
dish, we regale ourselves on Sundays with 
chicken and bacon, the bacon boiled with 
cabbage. 

In Spain the national dish is “olla podrida,” 
various meats and vegetables cooked to- 
gether. 

I notice with some surprise that the 
writer did not speak of France, perhaps 
because in that land of good cooks there 
are so many delicious dishes that it 
would be impossible to pick out any one 
as representative. I’ve been trying to 
think what might be called the national 
dish of America and I can’t decide. Of 
course as soon as New England is men- 
tioned Boston baked beans and _ fish 
cakes come to mind but they are not 
eaten with any great frequency by the 
rest of us. The same is true of the de- 
licious Creole cookery of Louisiana. 
Distinctive as it is, it is typical of that 
particular section rather than of the 
country as a whole. Foods eaten in 


Photos by U. S. D. A. 








Florida may be almost unknown in New 
Jersey, and those popular in California 
may not have gained general favor in 
Kentucky, and so it goes. It seems to me 
that it would be extremely interesting to 
take a vote as to what might be considered 
the most famous dish of our land. 


Is it the baked bean and Boston brown 
bread or the fish cakes of New England? 
The fried chicken and waffles or Virginia 
ham and corn pone of the South? The 
chili con carne or hot tamales of the 
Southwest? The apple pie or the fried 
oysters of the Middle Atlantic States? 
The cowboy’s flapjacks of the West? 
The abalone of the Pacific Coast? I can’t 
make up my mind. Perhaps it’s none of 
these. Perhaps it is that dish of the abo- 
riginal Americans, succotash; perhaps it 
is scrambled eggs and sausage. What do 
you think? 

Send in your vote for the national dish 
of America whatever you believe it is. It 
doesn’t matter whether it’s one I’ve men- 
tioned or something I’ve overlooked. And 
with it send a very brief letter giving the 
reasons for your choice. To the one writ- 
ing the most interesting letter we shall 
award a prize of $5 and to everyone writ- 
ing and enclosing a self-addressed envel- 
ope (whether the letter gets a prize or 
not) we'll mail a sheet giving the recipes 
for the seven delicious foreign dishes 
mentioned. Mail your letters to Mrs. W. 
N. Hutt, care The Progressive Farmer, 
not later than July 31 and be sure to write 
your name and address clearly. 





| THE SCREEN FOR USE AND | 
| BEAUTY 


PP HAT a perfectly delightful hall 

you have,” Mrs. Thomas remarked 
as she came into Mrs. Nelson’s house one 
afternoon. “How on earth do you keep 
it so tidy? My family will scatter books, 
coats, and caps all over ours.” 
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“T have a magic screen,” answered 
Mrs. Nelson with a laugh. 

“You mean that one?” asked Mrs. 
Thomas, pointing to a large screen that 
stood at the foot of the stairs. “It’s re- 
markably pretty but I don’t see how it 
helps keep things neat.” 


“Well, we have no coat closet and our 
hall is rather dark. It was really an im- 
possible combination either from the point 
of view of order or beauty. With a screen 
I was able to add a delightful note of 
color and at the same time hide a row of 
coat hooks and a big box that holds rub- 
ber boots, caps, and a dozen other things 
that used to be scattered about.” 


“Would you mind telling me how to 
make a screen?” inquired Mrs. Thomas. 

“No indeed. My husband built the 
framework of very light lumber. He 
made four frames, each 20 inches wide 
and 5% feet high. These hold panels of 
wall board and are put together with 
hinges that turn in both directions so that 
the screen can be adjusted as one wishes. 
I painted the panels before he put them 
into the frames, doing them in that pale 
green to add light and color to the hall. 
As you see I did the wooden parts in a 
slightly deeper shade of green.” 

“But how did you get those lovely flow- 
ts painted on?” asked Mrs. Thomas. 


“T cut them out of a piece of wall pa- 
per, being very careful to keep the out- 
lines exact, glued them in place, and then 
gave them a coat of clear shellac. I real- 
ly do think the effect is excellent. But 
there are a number of other ways of dec- 
orating screens. I have a smaller, three- 
panel one in my bedroom that hides the 
washstand. I covered the panels with 
landscape-patterned wall paper and then 
gave them a coat of clear varnish of the 


Below.—Canning time is not dreaded by this 
woman in Campbell County, Virginia, as she 
cans peaches in her improved kitchen. She 
enjoys the running water and sink more than 
words can express. 











kind that is not hurt by water and paint- 
ed the frame in a color that harmonizes 
with the paper. A still smaller one about 
three feet high is fine in baby’s room 
for keeping a draft off her crib in win- 
ter or for protecting her eyes from the 
direct rays of the sun when she is tak- 
ing her nap. It is covered with a 
Mother Goose patterned cretonne. By 
putting a few hooks on one side it makes 
a fine place to hang some of her tiny 
garments.” 

“My house is certainly going to have 
some screens for both use and beauty 
before long,” declared Mrs. Thomas as 
she took her leave. 





| SUNBURN AND TAN | 





* HEN I was a girl,” observed 

Mrs. Wilkins, “we tried to keep 
our complexions white. My, what a 
nuisance it was too. But now having 
learned that the sun rays are healthful 
Dame Fashion has turned sensible and 
everyone is trying to see how dark she 
can get.” 

“Yes, 

daughter. 


indeed,” agreed Sally, her 
“And I think it’s mighty 


—Photos by U. S. D. A. 
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becoming, too,” she added as she viewed 
her brunette beauty in the glass. 


“It is to you,” admitted her cousin 
Anne, “but look at me. After sitting out 
in the sun in my bathing suit yesterday 
I look like a boiled lobster. And words 
fail to describe how I feel.’ 


“That’s because instead of getting tan- 
ned you are burned,” her aunt told her. 
“It is unwise after a long season indoors 
at school or at work to expose the skin 
suddenly for a long time. Painful and 
even dangerous burns may result. Then, 
too, there is a great difference in skins. 
Sally is naturally dark and can stand a 
great deal of sunshine without bad results. 
You are blond and fair skinned and tend 
to burn rather than tan. You should ex- 
pose your skin little by little until it be- 
comes accustomed to the sunshine and it 
would be well if you applied a bit of some 
hand lotion or cream and a generous dust- 
ing of powder before going out. Now 
that you are actually burned a good mix- 
ture to use is equal parts of limewater 
and olive oil. Apply it with a soft, clean 
cloth several times a day. In future re- 
member on coming in from being out in 
the hot sun, to cleanse face, neck, and 
arms with a good cold cream and not 
to use water. 

“You could wear a big shady hat in 
the garden and you could have a little 
beach coat to use over your bathing suit. 







































Above.—This farm woman enjoys her rest cen- 
ter more than any other part of her home, 
Here she makes her plans for her home and 
club work and at the same time rests her 


body as well as her soul. 
Left.—This working center for mother is a 
joy forever for here she has a _ wonderful 
view that makes her cooking hours happy 
hours, 


You would get delicately tanned after a 
time but fair skinned girls can not expect 
to become really dark like the brunettes,” 
her aunt went on 





t et eee 
| A NEW FARMERS’ BULLETIN | 
I cncinsicemeeanmssaiennaioitatasiceicameiaiatintall et 
| Wp’ at Any Meal is the name of a 

splendid bulletin that covers eight 
pages with egg recipes. There are eggs 
plain, with cheese, shirred, in tomato cups, 
directions for omelets plain and with va- 
riations. An excellent apricot whip looks 
almost as good as the prune whip. Cus- 
tards are excellent to get the child to eat 
eggs. Page 7 is devoted to custards. 
There is a Hollandaise sauce, Mayon- 
naise dressing, cooked dressing for meat 
and vegetable salads, and a cooked dress- 
ing for fruit salad. If you want this 
bulletin you can get it by asking for 
United States Department of Agriculture 
Leaflet 39. The title of the leaflet is 
Eggs at Any Meal. The leaflet costs you 
nothing but the post card and postage’ 
stamps on the card. 


Sutterns and fashions 


RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
P terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 





Send for a copy of our new Spring and Sum- 
mer Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and 
contains the latest styles for women and 
misses, also attractive styles for children 
and a good selection of embroidery. Send 
15 cents today for your copy, addressing Fash- 
ion Department, The Progressive Farmer. 
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A COOL BIT OF NONSENSE | 





IS not the thing when cahincadl s hot, 

To talk about the Hottentot. 

Far better, in these summer days, 
Observe the coolie and his Ways. 


His icy home by polar seas 

Is decorated with a frieze. 

(I’ll stop to say, if you don’t mind 
All coolies are not of this kind). 


His food consists of one plain course 
Of goose-flesh served with chili sauce. 
When asked to sing he’ll nod and beam; 
“I do not sing,” he says, “Ice cream!” 
He has a sled, his pride and boast, 
He lives upon an Arctic coast; 

And when he’s out of Jack Frost’s realm 
He’ll quickly seek a slippery elm. 


In dancing, many hours he spends, 
And all the snowballs he attends, 
His partner he will gaily swing 

A little frozen-dainty thing. 





FLOWER BOXES FOR 
MOTHER — 


Y MOTHER was most anxious to 

have a good-looking container for 
some ferns she had—not very many, but 
just enough to look well on the little 
table on the porch. I seized upon the 
idea of using a cake tin. I bored several 
holes in the bottom for drainage. The 
outside of the cake tin I covered with 
fancy colored paper, All I had to do 
was to spread glue over the back of the 
paper. I diluted the glue with water, 
since the paper was light weight, but 
would have applied it full strength if it 
had been stiff paper. After the paper 
was applied I finished it with several 
coats of shellac. Half spools were glued 
to the four corners of the tin for stand- 
ards and painted to blend with the colors 
in the paper. Mother was delighted with 
her fern box, and I am going to make 
her several more. Jardinieres for single 
plants can be made in the same way, 
using old coffee cans or lard pails for a 
foundation. M. ETHEL GILMORE. 











1 
A GAME 
_. Ae | 
ERE is a lolly game to play at an 
evening party. Divide the company 
into two “teams” with equal numbers on 
each side. Let them stand in two lines, 
one behind the other, at one end of the 
room; at the other end place a table, 
containing a number of eatables in two 
heaps—each heap containing the same 
number of articles as there are players 
in one team. An “umpire” stands beside 
the table to see that the game is prop- 
erly conducted. 





The heaps on the table may consist 
entirely of things to eat; for example, a 
biscuit, a banana, an apple, a caramel, a 
chocolate, a small cake, and so on. At 
a given signal, the first player in each 
team runs to the table, and is given one 
of the articles, which he must immedi- 
sald eat as quickly as possible, and then 








16-SQUARE WORD SQUARES | 
By Harold Wampler 


Crosswise 


=e 


1. Walk through wa- 
ter. 
. Extent 
. Hind part. 


2. of surface. 
3 
4. Gain by labor. 


Down 
1, Merchandise. 
2. Amount of surface. 


3. Precious. 
4. Gain by 
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ANSWER To LAsT| | 
WEEK’S PUZZLE 





labor. 
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retire. As soon as this is accomplished 
the next player in each team is sum- 
moned to the table and devours one of 
the eatables, and so the game continues, 
the winners being the team which is first 
to dispose of all thearticles allotted to 
it. It is great fun to see a player struggling 
to get rid of a caramel, for each article 
must be properly masticated, as no at- 
tempt at “bolting” the food is permitted. 


| THE BOOK’S ADVICE | 


NCE upon a time a book was over- 

heard talking to a little boy who 
had just received it as a present, and if 
you will listen I will tell you what it 
said :— 

“Please don’t handle me with dirty 
hands; I should feel ashamed to be seen 
when the next little boy reads me. And 
don’t leave me out in the rain; books 
catch cold as well as children; or make 
marks upon me with your pen or pencil; 














MOTHER WILL BE DELIGHTED WITH THIS FERN 


the water and be sure there are no submerged 
rocks or stumps; a slight blow on the head 
may incapacitate you and if this happens un- 
der water drowning is usually the result. 


Don’t take a dare nor urge others to do so. 





{ } 

os a 

ww: is it that runs upstairs without 
a sound? The carpet. 

Why does the mountain called Snowdon 
stand up so high? Because it cannot sit 
down. 

When is a piece of cake like 
well? When it is dry. 

Why did the sun beam? 
whistled. 

What birds have four feet and yellow feath- 
ers? Two canaries. 


What word 
nounced right? 





an empty 


Because the wind 


of five letters is never 


Wrong. 


pro- 


Why is a baker a most improvident man? 
Because he sells what he kneads (needs) 
himself. 


Why is a roll in the ocean like a crab? Be- 


cause it is bread (bred) in the sea. 


BOX THAT ANY BOY 


OR GIRL CAN MAKE 


it would spoil my looks; or lean upon 
me with your elbow; it hurts; or open 
me and lay me down upon the table; you 
wouldn't like to be treated so; or put in 
between my leaves your pencil, or any- 
thing thicker than a thin Piece of paper; 
it would strain my back. 


= THE BEST FIRM | 


Leen ——— 








PRETTY ’ big firm is Watch ; ons Waite, 

dl And another is Attit, Early & Layte; 

And still another is Doo and Dairett; 
the best is probably Grinn & Barrett. 

—Walter G. Doty. 


LET’S GO ) SWIMMING 


But 











saa kein, swim, 
Swim with care, 
Swim in the presence of the lifeguard 
there. 
—(With apologies to Mark Twain.) 


WIMMING is one of the very finest 
sports in the world and every boy or 
girl should learn to be thoroughly at home 
in the water. To make the sport safe for 
all, young children and inexperienced 
swimmers should not go in unless an ex- 
pert is at hand. Boy.and Girl Scouts who 
have passed the swimming tests or those 
who have taken the Red Cross examina- 
tions for life saving, can do good com- 
munity work by acting as volunteer life 
guards and swimming teachers at the 
neighborhood ponds and pools. 
few don’ts that should be 
everyone who goes in the 


Here are a 
observed by 
water :— 

Don’t try to break a record every time you 
go in swimming. 

Don’t go in swimming for at least two hours 
after eating a hearty meal. 

Don’t stay in after you commence to feel 
chilly. 


Don’t dive unless you know the depth of 


Which side of a cat has the most fur? 
Outside. 
What is it that everyone is doing at the 


same time and same rate though some seem 
to do it quicker than others? Growing older. 


What coat comprises nothing but sleeves? 
Coat of arms. 


Why is China a desirable place to select 
a husband in? Because she can go from 
Peking (picking) to Chusan (choosing). 


| TEENS AND TWENTIES | 
The Hidden Cities Contest 


HEN: Mary heard that she was go- 

ing to the 4-H club camp at Wash- 
ington, D. C., she immediately got out the 
map to see what cities she would pass 
through on her way. Perhaps if you look 
at your own map you can discover the 
route Mary took and also the Southern 
city from which she started. In each of 
the following sentences the name of one 
or more of the cities through which Mary 
traveled on her way to Washington is 
hidden. For instance the very last one 
reads: “As Mary and her friends drove 
up the broad avenues going out to camp 
one of the most amusing sights she saw 
was a man washing a ton of coal.” If 
you pick out the words “washing” and 
“ton” you find the hidden city of Wash- 
ington. 








Make out a list of the cities, giv- 
ing the state in which they are lo- 
cated, numbering them correctly, and 


send it with a brief letter telling what 
you think Mary enjoyed most during her 
stay in Washington, and why. For the 
one guessing the greatest number of 
cities correctly and writing the best let- 
ter we will give a cash prize of $3 and for 
the second best a cash prize of $2. Ad- 
dress your letter to the Contest Editor, 
The Progressive Farmer and Farm 





Woman, and be sure to write your name 
clearly on your letter, and mail it before 
midnight on July 31. 

1. Dressed in her traveling outfit so 
new Mary felt as brave as the Maid of 
Orleans as she started her trip to the 
national camp. 

2. The limited on which she was trav- 
eling had to pass the limited from the 
north. at Christian. 

3. The first stop was one of the largest 
ports on the Gulf of Mexico. 

4. Across the aisle from her was a little 


boy who talked with a drawl. He amused 
her by counting all of the “aw-to- 
mobiles” as they passed. 


5. Mary soon became acquainted with 
Georgiana Montgomery who was also 
on her way to the 4-H club camp. 

6. On the west side of the train as it 
sped along was a point interesting be- 
cause it was exactly on the line separat- 
ing Georgia from Alabama. 

7. Mary was interested in a French girl 
on the train who said “la” for “the.” 
Mary asked her whether her father be- 
longed to the Grange. 

8. About six o’clock the porter came 
through the train calling, “We will stop 
at the Lanta Inn 20 minutes for dinner.” 

9. Lula Jones was the next 4-H ctub 
camper to board the train. Mary liked 
her from the start. 

10. All of the crowd were dreadfully 
disappointed because it was dark and they 
could not see the mountain near Airy. 

An old gentleman with the wisdom 
of Seneca told Mary and her companions 
that the 4-H camp would bring them 
much happiness. 

About the central part of the night 
they passed through a small burg that 
was Spartan in age. 

13. The next girl to join the party was 
Charlotte who got on the train at a high 
point in North Carolina. 

14. Early the next morning they passed 
through a burg named for a Mr. Charles 
Lynch. It was a lovely village in which 
was located one of the best colleges for 
girls in the South. 

15. For breakfast the girls were served 
an orange, hot biscuits, strawberry jam, 
and a glass of rich milk. 

16. Mary confided to one of the girls 
that very soon they would pass through 
her cousin Warren’s home town. 

17. Just before reaching their destina- 
tion Margaret Alexandria, the last girl 
to join the party, boarded the train. 

18. As Mary and her friends drove up 
the broad avenues going out to camp one 
of the most amusing sights she saw was a 
man washing a ton of coal. 


Willie Willis fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
Copyright, 1929, by Publishers Syndicate 








“Pug stayed at my house last night 
an’ said my prayers for me seven days 
ahead while I done his ’rithmetic.” 

“IT sure was scared at church. I had 
a nickel of my own an’ I thought at 
first I had put it in the collection plate 
instead of the penny.” 
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| OUR HOME IMPROVEMENT > 
ACRE 


ees puitioatiamnnlutons 
hee summer after the main crop 
is out of the way, our family gets 
busy and plants a crop which we use to 
improve our home. It keeps us inter- 
ested and busy when most folks are just 
lazying around, waiting for the cotton to 
open. 
One year we planted late Irish pota- 
toes. We used reliable seed and planted 
the potatoes in July after oats and vetch. 








-We cleared $150 from the potato venture 


and when the children came home for 
Thanksgiving we had our waterworks in- 
stalled. 

The next year we planted late tomatoes 
on our improvement acre. The tomatoes 
were gathered and packed in tomato bas- 
kets every other day and sent to town on 
the cream truck. We found no difficulty 
in disposing of them at 50 cents a basket 
at a quick lunch stand. Our tomatoes net- 
ted us $214 and enabled us to turn on the 
lights at our place. 

Late in July we planted an acre of 
black-eyed peas, and in September we sold 
enough green table peas from this plot to 
paint our house. There is always a 
shortage of vegetables in the early fall 
and for that reason we have no trouble 
marketing what we raise on our acre. 

I find that children appreciate having 
a nice home and they like having a part 
in making the old house a nice place 
in which to live. Mao. L. 2. R 


| SUMMER COCKTAILS FOR | 
| TONICS—MADE-IN-FLORIDA _ 


pee “get-you-up” in the morning 
cocktail is best when taken straight. 
A nice tall glass of sparkling orange 
juice (no sugar, no ice) answers the call 
for a summer tonic. 

The middle-of-the-morning, drink habit 
is satisfied by a glass of just plain butter- 
milk. This will set you up until noon. 








Toning up at the nogn hour is a good 
habit. Try a sample like this: shredded 
endive, lettuce, or other greens, finely 
sliced onion, grated carrot with a French 
dressing made with bacon grease or salad 
oil combined with sour orange juice. 

Perhaps it is mid-afternoon when you 
most feel the need of a cool, refreshing 
drink to renew your interest in life. If 
so, try a grapefruit juice. This drink is 
coming into its own. 

If you have a craving for something to 
drink just before going to bed, try a 
grapefruit special. It needs no sugar, 
no salt, no ice, just plain grapefruit juice. 

MARY A. STENNIS. 
Florida Extension Division. 


| “NECESSITY IS THE MOTHER | 
| __ OF INVENTION” 


“NAY LITTLE boy always had a use 
for every string on the place,” said 
Mrs. Tingle, explaining how she happened 
to devise a way to bundle her’ vegetables 
neatly. “One morning before day- 
light,” she continued, “I had all my vege- 
tables ready for market and could not lo- 
tate strings to tie them, so in desperation 
I grasped an old inner tube and cut 
through with my scissors. Presto! I 
found myself with some neat rubber 
bands which I placed around the large 
bunch of turnips, another around the 
bunch of onions, and so in a few minutes 
the entire truck load was ready for 
Market.” The bunches were neater than 
those tied with string or bear grass and 
Matness is a great factor in making 
Produce saleable on the curb market. 
“Necessity is the mother of invention” 
Was meant for the farm women, I know. 

















—Courtesy Alabama Extension Service. 


A PEEK INTO THE INSIDE 
This is an inside view of the unique canning house of Mrs, Gardner H. Davis, Barbour 
County, Alabama, a story of which appeared in The Progressive Farmer week before last. 


Mrs. Davis’ products are widely known. 


They cannot run to the store when they 
want something. Two pennies must of- 
ten be saved and so it falls upon the re- 
sourceful mind of the farm wife to in- 
vent or devise something to fill the need. 
Mrs. Tingle, who has eight children and 
who lives 20 miles away from the mar- 
ket, is one of these adaptable women who 
substitute the section of old inner tube for 
the string or bear grass. 

Mrs. Bradley is an Alabama woman 
who never did have enough honey to sup- 
ply the demands of her customers. She 
improved her honey extractor until it did 
three times the work. She also originated 
the idea of baking fruit cakes without 
burning them. She greased the pan, lined 


it with cornmeal dough, put in oil paper, 
and then the cake. It comes out perfectly 
cooked. 





| | 
| TEENS AND TWENTIES CON- | 
| TEST WINNERS | 
es - neal ieee ahs se | 
FTER judging the teens and twen- 

ties contest letters on the subject, 
“What I Would Have on the Young 
People’s Page If I Were Editor,” the 
judges gave the editor a long list of most 
helpful suggestions. All of the letters 
were splendid, and show the interest of 
our young people in their page of the 
paper. To Minnie Elliott, Ellis County, 














Pattern Department 








2778—Fashioned of flowered georgette, this 
lovely dress is suitable for dress-up 
occasions. The wide girdle and the 
soft scarf collar are of contrasting 
material. The full circular skirt has 
an uneven hem line that is very 
good. Crepe de chine, flat crepe, or 
celanese voile could be used. This 
dress is designed for sizes 16, 18 
years, %, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards 
of 40-inch material with 1% yards of 
27-inch contrasting. 

3272—What girl wouldn’t love to be mar- 
ried in this dainty dress of taffeta 
and tulle combined? The bodice is of 
taffeta and the tiers on the skirt and 
scalloped bertha are of tulle. One 
attractive feature of this dress is 
that it can be worn for evening after 
the wedding. This would be just as 








pretty made of georgette or organdie. 
This pattern comes in sizes 16, 18 
years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust 


measure. Size 36 requires 5% yards 
of 40-inch material for skirt, bands, 
and bertha, and 1 yard of 40-inch 
material for bodice and 1% yards of 
binding. 

2776—Now you are ready for the dress that 
is next to the bridal gown in import- 
ance—the going away dress. Flat 
crepe was utilized for the model 
shown here. The slanting hip line 
and semicircular skirt are very flat- 
tering. Notice, too, the hat worn 
with this costume is a tight fitting 
model that is very popular this sea- 
son. This pattern comes in sizes 16, 
18 years, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 40-inch material. 








Texas, they awarded the first prize of $3 
in cash, and to Juanita Emmons, Hester 
County, Tennessee, they gave the second 
prize of $2 in cash. The prize letters are 
printed below, and we are very sorry we 
have not the space to print the others to 
whom the judges awarded honorable 
mention. 
First Prize Letter 

S YOUNG people’s editor I should 

first of all endeavor to convince the 
editor-in-chief that it was worth while 
to devote a whole page to my section, 
and then I should fill it in this way :— 

(1) A short story of two columns or 
more. These stories of general appeal 
alternated with a series of special articles 
dealing with the conditions of work and 
opportunities for success in the various 
vocations. These articles would prob- 
ably be interviews with industrial .lead- 
ers, and would above all be practical. 

(2) Contest—One-half column, with 
small prize each month. The contests 
varying in form from puzzles: to writing 
so as to offer a chance to all. 

(3) Current Events—One-half  col- 
umn. This would be a brief digest of 
the news. 

(4) Editor’s 
umn. 

(5) Mutual Service—One-half  col- 
umn. This would be devoted to a book 
exchange, flower exchange, etc. 

From time to time I should like to 
have travel talks and youth’s hall of 
fame; that is, pictures and stories of 
young people who are succeeding in the 
world today like Helen Wills, Horton 
Smith, and others. 

Youth’s interests are so varied that as 
young people’s editor I should keep con- 
stantly on the watch for new features 
which would attract and new ideas which 
would serve the largest possible group 
of readers, 

Second Prize Letter 

F I were the editor of the young peo- 

ple’s page I would devote half of the 
space to the very little tots; the other, 
to the older children from about 12 to 18. 
In the first column, which I would call 
the “1 to 12” section, I would do as Un- 
cle P. F. does and write a letter of greet- 
ing to my nieces and nephews, in which 
I would tell them a few things of inter- 
est I had recently observed. In_ this 
same section I would publish letters from 
my small readers and photographs, draw- 
ings, or puzzles submitted by them. I 
think that would keep the little tots 
busy for quite a while. 

Now for the other column, which I 
would call “12 to 18;” first there would 
be my editorial, in which I would express 
my views on current topics of interest to 
my young readers. I would stress such 
characteristics as honesty, sportsmanship, 
and cleanliness. I would publish letters 
or essays by my readers. Some _ space 
would be given to the poets, artists, or 
even the musicians and cooks, in order 
to give them a chance to express their 
natural talents. 

If I were editor I would urge every 
boy and girl to send in everything of 
interest to him and her. Then I'd boil 
it all down and publish the most gener- 
ally interesting articles on their page. 


Honorable Mention List 


Names and counties are given:— 
Georgia 
Dickie Culbreath, Campbell; Ettnice Hilton, 
Carroll; Annie Ruth Mobley, Paulding; Win- 
nie Johnson, Clayton; Minnie Copeland, John- 
son; Thelma L. Hunter, Lee; Vera Fuller, 
Putnam; Louise Barnard, Tatnall; Mary Nell 
Keel, Floyd; Ermeth Adams, Hall; Essie 
Carmichael, Carroll. 
Alabama 
Nellie Dean, Crenshaw; Jessie McCord, Chil- 
ton; Rhennetta Rickles, Etowah; Lucile Price, 
Chilton; Alma Canady, Clay; Lera Langley, 
Tallapoosa; Floy Wakefield, Walker; Beatrice 
Martin, Cleburne; Odas Cranford, Tuscaloosa; 
Ethel Mae Martin, Conecuh; Alleen McLean, 
Chambers. 


column—One-half  col- 
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NO MORE WATER TOTING AIM, 
OF FARM BUREAU 








oo Alabama Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion has two great things to do: 
Take the woman out of the fields, and re- 
lieve her of toting water,” says Miss 
Helen Johnston, director of home dem- 
onstration work in Alabama. “We have 
observed that when farmers prosper, they 
are quick to take their women out of the 
fields but they are not so quick to provide 
water and: other labor-saving devices 
around the house.” 

Much time and effort is being spent by 
the state and county farm bureaus, county 
agents, home agents, specialists, and oth- 
ers in order that the farm women may 
enjoy the comforts of life. There are at 
present 41 home agents devoting their en- 
tire time to helping farm women and girls 
with their problems. If you have one in 
your county you will make no mistake in 
calling on her to help you with your prob- 
lems. She will be delighted to do so. 

Curb markets have been organized in 
the leading cities of the state. Most of 
the marketing done on these markets is 
done by women. Buyers and sellers are 
helped by the market. It is a mutual ar- 
rangement. Many products which would 
otherwise go to waste are sold on the 
market. At the same time many products 
are ‘available on the market when it 
would be difficult to get them at other 
places at the same price. It brings the 
producer in direct contact with the con- 
sumer. If you are not taking advantage 
of your curb market you are losing a good 
opportunity to increase your income. 

“And relieve her of toting water” is a 
statement made by Miss Johnston in the 
first paragraph. Extension workers and 
farm bureaus of the state are encourag- 
ing the use of windmills in aiding farm 
women with their work. In some sec- 
tions of Alabama there are several wind- 
mills pumping water but other sections 
are lacking in this respect. I have been 
told that the farm bureau has distributed 
about 80 windmills during the past eight- 
een months. Other agencies have dis- 
tributed a few during the same time. I[ 
have heard it said, “They are so thick in 
Monroe County that there is not enough 
wind to turn them all.” There are sev- 
eral in the county but they all continue to 
do the job. 


Beautiful yards and surroundings add 
greatly to the comfort and beauty of a 
home. Auburn has a landscape specialist 
who goes from place to place advising 
farmers how to beaatify their yards. 
There are a number of other agricultural 
workers including county agents, home 
agents, vocational teachers, and home eco- 
nomics teachers who are interested in this 
type of work. . They also advise that a 
home will last much longer if it is painted 
to protect it against the weather. 


WE WONDER HOW ANYONE WITH A BACK DOOR LIK 
TO FEED THE CHICKENS | 


THIS EVER GETS OUT 


Realizing that success on the tarm de- 
pends upon economic production, market- 
ing and financing, and that the happiness 
in the farm home dependg very largely 
upon the success of the farm, the exten- 
sion service and farm bureau workers 
have been advocating codperation along 
these lines. They want to see the farmers 
use good seed, good fertilizer, good plants, 
good insecticides, good livestock, good 
machinery, good practices in marketing of 
and good judgment in 
They believe codperation 
will eventually bring 


their products, 
their financing. 
along these lines 


joy to the farm homes. 
“T would that all of you could see the 








Daddy went on to advise that there were 
some people who had front door disposi- 
tions. Out where they thought folks 
would see them they were perfectly ador- 
able but for home folks they certainly 
didn't waste any energy in being sweet. 
Our three girls took that all in. 

And I, being responsible for the gen- 
eral condition of the back door, decided 
to spend a little extra effort in that direc- 
tion. Haven’t you seen back doors which 
look like the one in the first picture? It 
is so easy to drop things right there. It 
pays sometimes to get out and look at 
ourselves as others see us. Maybe we are 
being judged by our back doors. 

MRS. ALICE K. CRIPPS. 

Dougherty County, Georgia. 





GUARD AGAINST CHILD- | 
HOOD FEARS | 





HE following paragraph issued by the 

Nebraska Agricultural College de- 
serves the attention of every farm father 
and mother. Everything that is said in 
the article below is supported by the opin- 
ion of the best experts in the world to- 
day. We quote :— 

“Many fathers and mothers say that 
their children are afraid of the dark, of 
thunderstorms, strangers, doctors, den- 
tists, and many other.things. But did they 
ever stop to think why? Fear is a pow- 
erful emotion and has great influence on 
almost everyone. A man who has made 
a special study of fears of children be- 
lieves that people are born with only two 
fears—fear of loud noises and fear of loss 
of support or falling. These are unlearned 








AFTER A THOROUGH CLEANING UP TH 


BACK DOOR BECOMES SO ATTRACTIVE 


THAT GRANDMA AND HER PET CHOOSE IT FOR THEIR MORNING AIRING 


country homes of most of our farmers 
who have practiced this doctrine of co- 
Operation.” This is a statement recently 
made by Edward A. O'Neal, president 
of the Alabama Farm Bureau Federation. 
“They have modern homes with every 
convenience of the  city—electricity, 
radios, running water, modern barns and 
machinery, happy and contented wives 
and children, filled with the joys and de- 
lights that only a country life can give.” 
MRS. L. O. BRACKEEN. 


Montgomery County, Alabama. 





|| CONSIDER THE BACK DOOR | 





Y SON made a statement the other 

day that caused me to take an- 
other look at my back door. He said that 
when he went courting he was going to 
call at the back door before he let him- 
self get serious about any girl. He went 
on to inform us that had seen some of 
the most terrible back doors at the most 
“high-de-flutin’ ” houses when he was de- 
livering his produce and he had come to 
judge whether people were real quality 
folks by the way their back door appear- 
ed to the public. 


Naturally the talk didn’t stop there for 


fears. All other fears are learned. Fears, 
learned in early childhood are carried 
over into adult life and many times cause 
trouble and suffering. Fear makes chil- 
dren, and grown-ups as well, timid, wor- 
ried, nervous, untruthful, or deceptive. 
To keep fear out of children’s lives guard 
against experiences that may frighten 
them, do not show fear which they may 
imitate, nor injure their minds with ‘po- 
liceman’ stories. It is wiser to teach cau- 
tion than fear, and to cultivate their cour- 
age by showing them why they need not 
fear some things and how to bravely face 
others.” 


| THE JOYS OF THE CURB 
| MARKET 


! RS. Naomi Murphee, of Floyd Coun- 
A ty, Georgia, goes to the curb mar- 
ket at Rome regularly and enjoys every 
minute of it. 

“Tt is wonderful to get out every few 
days and meet your friends from every 
part of the county and from the town 
itself. Why it is a regular social occa- 
sion aside from what is gained in a busi- 
ness way,” she said. 

“Oh! yes, I remember that day four 
years ago,” she said, “when we fell be- 
hind and lost our farm. We moved over 














to Floyd County, rented a small farm, 
and began coming to the curb . market, 
Now all of our debts are paid and we 
not only have some money ahead but our 
farm is stocked with good purebred ani- 
mals. We have 10 cows, we have sold 
24 hogs, and have six fine big ones left.” 

“What is your best money crop?” | 
asked Mrs. Murphee. 

“Chickens and eggs mostly,” she said, 
“but I bring flowers, cakes, butter, can- 
ned and dried fruits, pigs, puppies, and 
anything else that the farm produces. [ 
have taken in almost a thousand dollars 
on the curb market this year. 


“Oh, the curb market is wonderful for 
the farm women. It gives them a feeling 
that they are really doing something in 
coéperation with their husbands. It gives 
them a feeling that they are able to make 
it possible to get some of the luxuries of 
life as well as the necessities. We take 
five farm papers, the nearby city paper 
and lots of other reading matter. We are 
ahle to buy clothes and to give the chil- 
dren more luxuries than they have ever 
had before. We are now looking forward 
to something that is going to give us a 
great deal of entertainment and education 
—a very good radio.” 





| KEEP CLEANER CLEAN | 


SS iantpianameeas al 
T IS important that the dust bag be 
emptied, preferably about once a 


week. A dust bag only one-fourth full 
cuts down the efficiency of the cleaner 
by 85 per cent. 

The motor should be oiled, unless the 
cleaner is of the ball-bearing type which 
requires no oil. 

The electric cord will last longer if it 
is kept wound around the hooks on the 
handle or looped over a hook in the closet 
so that it cannot become knotted or strain- 
ed. The delicate wires in the cord caf 
be broken by a severe pull or twist. 





A BIG DEAL 


HUSTLINGs» promoter named Coe 
Was head of a big cocoa Co. 

A native named Koko 

Said “Pay what you owe, Coe, 

Or give me the Coe Cocoa Co.” 

He had other projects, had Coe— 
Coke ovens were one line, and so 
The two coalesced; 

Imagine the rest; 

“Coe-Koko Coke and Cocoa Co.” 


be tae 
wit Miss Eleanor Williams of Ala- 
bama please send to Uncle P. F, 
The Progressive Farmer, her correct 
address ? 


Aunt filet fays 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright 1929, Publishers Syndicate) 
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By G. F. HUNNICUTT 


Some of the Great Things Going 
on in Grady County 

SPENT Tuesday, May 28, at Cairo, 

Georgia. I always enjoy greatly a 
visit to Grady County because of the un- 
usual activity that I see going on among 
the farmers of this 
county. 

I saw R. V. Crine 
shipping tomato 
plants by the carload. 
He was sending an 
express-car shipment 
to the trucking sec- 
tion of Maryland ev- 





ery day, and _ this 
G.F. HUNNICUTT Went on until June 
10. He was also 


sending out hundreds of crate shipments 
of both tomato and pepper plants to vari- 
ous Northern points. Mr. Crine had 325 
acres in tomato plants alone. He. was 
also shipping many a crate of bell pepper 
to Atlanta and other cities. On June 10 
he began to receive and handle the pep- 
per and okra for the Campbell Soup 
Company. The farmers around Cairo are 
growing several hundred acres under con- 
tract. 

I also called at the place of W. H. 
Robinson, the seed and syrup man of 
Cairo. I found his force busy cleaning 
and sacking his enormous stock of col- 
lard seed. He handles the world’s supply 
of collard seed. He had several carloads 
in his warehouse—great bins full—and 
hundreds of hundred-pound white seam- 
less sacks already filled. 





The majority of our readers know of 
Cairo as the largest market for pure 
cane syrup in the South. Besides this 
industry the farmers of Grady County 
grow large quantities of tobacco, peanuts, 
watermelons, and pecans, and then some 
corn-and cotton. Now they are embark- 
ing in an entirely new agricultural enter- 
price—that of producing tung oil, but I 
reserve this for a special article. 

I rode out to the farm and nursery of 
J. B. Wight and Sons and saw their Sat- 
suma oranges. These are doing unusu- 
ally well this year, and they will have 
several hundred crates of this delicious 
fruit—Georgia grown—to put upon the 
market this fall. 

One thing I want to call our farmers’ 
special attention to is the well kept con- 
dition of Mr. Wight’s pecan groves. They 
were all planted to velvet beans in rows 
and as nicely cultivated as any corn or 
cotton field. I ventured to remark that I 
had never seen anyone take such good 
care of his trees. At once he replied: 
“They take good care of me. This or- 
chard paid me-$100 an acre last year.” 

Mr. Wight has a row of pecan trees 
set along on each side of the road. He 
nailed a 2 x 4 strip on these trees and 
fastened the wire fence to them, thus 
making them serve the place of fence 
posts. He said: “See those two rows of 
trees; besides serving as fence posts they 
gave me 4,500 pounds of nuts last fall.” 
Some men just know how to do things 
and those farmers make a good living 
and have little cause for complaint. The 
Spirit of good farming is catching—and 
the people of Grady County are profiting 
by its influence. 


300,000 Tung Oil Trees Will Be 
Planted Around Cairo, Georgia 


HEY always have something new 

for me at Cairo, Georgia. I called on 
Mr. Hughes, the secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and he told me all 
about the interest that had been developed 
i the growing of tung oil trees. 

This tung oil tree is a native of China. 
It bears a large crop of nuts and these 
tuts contain 40 per cent of a very valu- 
able pil. Now we import $20,000,000 
Wortl; a year from China. It is used in 





mixing paints and especially in the paint 
that wears so well and has such a gloss 
in it as is required in painting the auto- 
mobiles. 

The Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, D. C., became interested in 
this tree years ago, and sent some of 
the seed to our semi-tropical sections to 
see how well they would grow. The ex- 
periment station at Gainesville, Florida, 
has developed the industry. around Gaines- 
ville and this past winter they installed 
the machinery for pressing the oil from 
these nuts, and here the first tung oil 
was made in the United States. 

J. B. Wight received some of these nuts 
and he has a tree nearly 20 years old. I 
saw this tree. It has a spread of 36 feet 
and is 59 inches in circumference three 
feet from the ground. Last year it bore 
400 pounds of nuts. 

Mr. Wight has a good many young 
trees coming on in his nursery, and has 
quite a row of one and two-year-old 
trees set out on his farm. They begin to 
bear nuts the second year and they grow 
very rapidly. The Chamber of Commerce 
has put on a campaign to get 300,000 trees 
planted in Grady County within the next 
two years. They are advocating the plant- 
ing along the fence rows, so as to use the 
trees as fence posts as well as making 
them a source of revenue. This tung oil 
will soon be quite a paying industry for 
the farmers of Grady County. 


The Finest Dairy Barn in the South 
at Pebble Hill Plantation 


N May 29 I was at Thomasville, 

Georgia, and through the courtesy 
of Wm. McPherson I was given an op- 
portunity to see the fine new dairy barn 
that Mr. and Mrs. Harvey have construc- 
ted on their estate, known as Pebble Hill 
Plantation, six miles south of Thomas- 
ville. I had often heard of the barn that 
was to have walls of white tile and was to 
cost around $300,000. Naturally I was 
anxious to see it. 


Mr. McPherson has been in charge of 
the construction of this palace for the 
queens of the dairy herd of Pebble Hill 
Plantation. This barn was quite differ- 
ent from my expectations. I expected to 
find it built along the usyal plans of 
dairy barn construction, only using finer 
material. Instead of being almost square 
it is built in the shape of the letter U, 
which gives so much light and air, along 
with easy access for the cattle into their 
various departments. 

’ The cow barn has no stanchions, but 
each cow has a separate stall 12 x 12, 


with individual feed trough and water 
balls. The stalls are kept well bedded 





THE DENTIST AND THE BRICKLAYER HELP SOLVE THE FARMER’S PROBLEM 


In this case, the problem is disposing of a_truckload of fruits and vegetables from the farmer’s 


garden, the farmer being E. 


and each cow is not cramped up in a 
stanchion, but has an “apartment” of her 
own. This barn is over 500 feet in length, 
is built of concrete, steel, and pressed 
brick. It is covered with asbestos slate 
roofing, so it is fireproof. 

The milk room and cheese room are 
lined with white tile and are the latest 
in equipment, convenience, and sanitation. 
It is useless to say they are beautiful. 
The refrigerating department is complete. 

They now have 60 of the best Jerseys 
in the world. They have five outstanding 
bulls and quite a number of cows that 
are making gold medal records, I was 
shown one cow that gave 76 pounds of 
milk in a day. She comes up in the Hol- 
stein class for production, and still she 
gave the Jersey quality as to butterfat. 
Her bull calf was sold for $500 when it 
was one day old. 

I have always been a great lover of the 
Jersey cow and I certainly enjoyed see- 
ing the esteem in which Mr. and Mrs. 
Harvey hold theirs. They are doing a 
great service for our state and Pebble Hill 
Plantation will accomplish wonderful 
good in breeding and disseminating the 
best Jersey blood in the South. 


VOICE OF THE FARM 


N REPLY to your editorial, The Den- 
tist’s, the Farmer’s, and the Bricklay- 
er’s Problems (June 1, issue). 








“Ts there really a farm problem?” 

I would answer yes. As to the diagno- 
sis of the trouble I think that Hambone 
gave it to you in the same issue when he 
said, “Heap o’ farmers needs relief fum 
dem steerin’ wheels so’s dey kin ketch 
holt 0’ paih o’ plow-handles!!!!” 

I am one of those one gallus farmers 
you have spoken of in the paper, but 
speaking for myself I have no more prob- 
lem than the dentist or bricklayer, and the 














fhe frend of the Markets 








Ton following are average prices at designated markets, except peanuts, 
which are for Georgia shipping points:— 


Pre-war 
Chicago:— Week Ago Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, ib.. .$0.063/ $0.06% $0.07 er 
Potatoes, Wis. Round White, cwt....*3.25 J5 1.00 1.90 
TORE, WOPERE, COE iookiacsdcencsss 10.90 10.70 10.15 7.92 
Steers, medium, native, cwt.......... 13.56 12.99 13.00 7.32 
Eggs, fresh firsts, dos..............: 29 30% 284, 21 
Fete, BOGE CIE, Bi oNied has ockenee 25 32 23 14 
SE, GHEY Bie kde boahd< oes esse 43 42 43 2514 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu......... 1.183% 1.21 1.63 1.11% 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu..............: 911% 87% I9IK% O4Y, 
ae OS a | ere 42Y, 46% 6914 45 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton...........-- 19.50 21.50 21.50 17.30 
New York:— 
Cotton, middling, spot, f6............ 1885 1990 2125 1334 
Potatoes, Va. Norfolk, No. 1, bbl... 3.00 $6.25 ane Kaaats 
*Triumphs. tFla. No. 1, bbl. 
SOUTHERN PRICES 25 YEARS AGO THIS WEEK 
Cents Cents 
Cotton, middling, pound ............ 10.55 Os OE sa ce vsddeiadibiveesesstes 12% 
Peanuts, fancy Virginia, bushel.... $1.10 OG, MIND ~0d0%d a dVwned 5540648000 vee 15@16 
Serre 2@4 Sweet potatoes, bushel ............ 90@$1.00 
Coens Re onc cdc kvcion co’ cxwtcnvwesed 76@78 
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A. Smith, of Tift County, Georgia. 


photograph will explain why. 

This is a truck load of vegetables car- 
ried to town for sale. I have a wood mill 
built on the back of the truck to saw 
wood for the stove out of old crates, 
boxes, discarded lumber, old fence posts, 
or any old junk wood around the place. 
You see | make money going and coming. 
On vegetables going, and sawing wood 
coming back. 

The gentleman to the left is one of 
your high-living dentists, Dr. W. A. 
Rowan, a leading dentist in my town. Dr. 
Rowan comes up to get his vegetables 
for his dinner from my truck. He also 
contracts with me to cut his pile of boxes 
into stove wood when I unload my truck 
and start home. 

The man at the right of the picture is 
one of those high-living  bricklayers 
spoken of in your opinion. He wants a 
basket of those nice dewberries, but he 
has been out of work for several days 
and lacks a dime of having the price, so 
he gets no berries. 

The man in the middle is that one gal- 
lus farmer who runs the four-story gar- 
den and doesn’t care how much interest 
the banks charge for their money. All 
he is interested in is, how long doc wants 
his wood cut, and he is getting the exact 
length now. 

I am surely glad that the dentist and 
other tradesmen are high livers and 
make lots of money. If they did not, I 
might be like the bricklayer in the pic- 
ture, lack a dime of having the price. As 
to the standard of living, I can say that 
I have as good a living as any man of 
other classes. / have what I want. 

Yes, I am one of those critics that say 
if a farmer does not make as good liv- 
ing on the farm as the other class of 
people make at their trade, it is his fault, 
because the dentist and other professional 
men must get their living from the 
farmer. E. A. SMITH. 

Tift County, Ga. 





‘4-H JERSEY CLUB ORGANIZED 
| IN LIMESTONE 


| J 


A PUREBRED Jersey 4-H Club has 
been organized in Limestone County, 
Alabama, with Ralph Jones, president; 
Billie Martin, vice-president; and Eliza- 
beth Knox, secretary-treasurer. 

Eighteen calves have recently been 
placed in the county. Boys and girls re- 
ceiving these calves are: Ralph Jones, 
Herman Gilbert, Mahlon Holland, Eu- 
gene Powell, Jr., Grady Holland, Bayless 
Stinnett, Lawrence Davenport, Lawrence 
Owens, Naomi Blair, Edward Hardison, 
Robert Jennings, Hall Bruce, Buckner, 
Thalcum Turner, Thomas Bottoms, Ash- 
ley Hatchett, Lillian Bottoms, Elizabeth 
Knox, Daisy Braly. Four boys are using 
their own calves. They are Bailey Braly, 
Jr., Billie Martin, John Lawrence, and 
Louis Hatchett. Other members who will 
get their calves later are Evelyn Powell, 
Alvis Davenport, Preston Davis, Jim 
Black, Moble Holland, Dan Shannon, 
Milton Grisham, Jr. LOR. 
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THE STORY SO FAR 

HEN the Lone Scouts of Pleasant Val- 

ley under the leadership of Tribe Guide 

Arthur Frost visited troop scouts in 
the city led by Bill Graham (Frost’s old war 
buddy) the day proved a memorable one for 
both groups. Old misunderstandings and 
prejudices about city and country were dis- 
pelled and warm friendships were formed be- 
tween city and country lads. Plans for fu- 
ture visits between troop and tribe were 
made before the Pleasant Valley boys left 
the city. 

Home again the Lone Scouts settled down 
to their various farm tasks. Rodney Spencer, 
chief of the Lone Scout tribe, and Jack Barry 
rescued Mr. Burnett and his daughter Helen 
after their car had overturned, rendered first 
aid, and took them to the doctor. The boys 
learned that the Burnetts had bought a farm 
in the Valley and would soon be their neigh- 
bors. His chums soon began to “kid” Rod- 
ney about Helen. 

Rodney’s name of “Injun” fitted him well 
and a story had long persisted that his family 
was descended from a great Indian chief whose 
people once owned the Valley. Along with 
this ran a story of an ancient mine somewhere 
on the Spencer farm used by these early 
Americans. A _ stranger in the Valley by 
chance heard the story retold and obtained 
a job on the Spencer farm. 

Days sped swiftly by and again the Lone 
Scouts found themselves guests in the homes 
of their scout friends in the city. Rodney 
Spencer became the guest of Terence Sullivan, 
Senior Patrol leader of the troop. The pala- 
tial Sullivan home contrasted strangely with 
the tenement home of Mike Moran with whom 
Rodney later spent several days. Rodney 
learned that Colonel Sullivan, father of Ter- 
ence, had played football against his father. 

A round of contests between troop and Lone 
Scouts brought the visit to a close. It had 
been a happy week for everybody. 

“We have something to tell you, Rodney,” 
announced his mother as back at Oaklawn 
he was welcomed by the entire family. “It 
is late and we wouldn’t trouble you but you 
would wonder what had happened when you 
went to your room.” 


CHAPTER X. (Continued) 


m HAT is it, moms?” inquired Rod- 
ney wonderingly. “Somebody steal 
my pet tennis racket?” 

“Nothing was stolen, son,” said Father 
Spencer, “but there has been a very evi- 
dent attempt at 
robbery. Come with 
us and you'll see. 
But when we got 
home from Milford 
the day it happen- 
ed everything was 
topsy-turvy. The 
whelp who did it 
tried to make a 
thorough job but 
he got nothing for 
his pains.” 

When they entered Rod’s room 
the owner let out a cry of anger and 
dismay. Scarred places showed. where 
sections of the floor had been removed 
and much of the plastering had been 
knocked off the wall. It was evident that 
someone had made a desperate effort to 
find something he believed hidden in 
the room. Like a flash there came to 
Rod the memory of that night when he 
had sensed that someone was listening 
outside his door. 

“T’'ll bet it was that infernal new hired 
man!” cried Rod. “I never liked the 
looks of him. He must have been list- 
ening to Jack and me one night and 
thought he’d have a try for the old 
map of the mine. All the other men 
here think that talk of the missing mine’s 
a joke.” 

“T have no doubt you are right, son,” 
said Father Spencer gravely. “The man 
who gave his name as Denton is gone 
and with him went Hansen, a young 
fellow we’ve always trusted. They had 
left the field on an excuse the day we 
were away and we got home late. We 
found Mandy tied up and scared to death 
almost and things as you see them.” 

“Did they get the map, dad?” de- 
manded Rod. “The plastering is off there.” 


“Safe,” smiled Rod’s 





JOHN CASE 


father as he 


pressed the secret panel and the door 
swung back. 


“Much good it would have 


done them, anyway, but Denton evidently 
believes there is something in the story 
and induced Hansen to go in with him. 
Of course I notified the sheriff but they 
made a clean getaway. I don’t think 
we'll ever hear from either of them 
again.” 

“I’m not so sure of. that,” observed 
Rod, his lips tightening. “I only hope 
they come back when I’m home. [ll 
promise them a warm reception.” 

“No great harm has been done,” con- 
soled Mother Spencer patting Rod’s 
shoulder. “Your room needed a new 
floor and new papering anyway. We'll 
have it spick and span before your city 
friends come to visit you.” 


” HAT will be fine, moms,” said Rod- 
ney. “We'll need to look pretty 
when Terry Sullivan comes here. Not 
that I’d swap Oaklawn and this house 
for all they’ve got,” Rod added quickly, 
“but the Sullivans have a really mar- 
velous home. It’s 
late but do you 
mind if I tell you 
something about 
my trip now?” 
“That’s one thing 
we waited up for,” 
smiled Mother 
Spencer. “We 
know you~ must 
have had a wonder- 
ful time.” 


“Hit the high 
spots now, son,” 
said Father Spen- 
cer. “Then you can 
go into details later 
on. Is Sullivan the 
big banker that we 
read about in the 
daily papers ?” 

“Sure is!” re- 
plied Rodney.“And, 
dad, you should see 
his bank! Colonel 
Sullivan’s a mil- 
lionaire and then 
some but I couldn’t 
have ‘been treated 
finer if I’d spent a week with Jack Barry 
in his home. Now the house—” Rod was 
off on a glowing account of the marvels 
he had seen and his parents chuckled ap- 
preciatively as Rod told of his first en- 
counter with a manservant. 


“By the way,” Rod concluded, “Colonel 
Sullivan told me that he played against 
you the time you beat the Bulldogs. Said 
you ripped their line in pieces and scored 
two touchdowns. He’s coming out here 
to meet you again.” 

The dark eyes of “Dynamite Dan” 
Spencer gleamed reminiscently. “So 
that’s the Sullivan!” he exclaimed. “One 
of the greatest tackles that ever went on 
a football field, I didn’t make my gains 
through him. Once I got by him but 
the next time I thought I was struck by 
lightning. Fast as the wind and with a 
punch like a pile driver. He must be 
carrying a lot of poundage now, Rod.” 

“Not so much,” said Rod. “Plays a 
great game of tennis and Terry, his son, 
is his dad all over again according to 
old Granddad Sullivan. We'll have some 
great games when they come to Oak- 
lawn. And,” Rod added loyally, “you 
are just as big a man in Pleasant Valley, 
dad, as Colonel Sullivan is in the city. 
I'm going to be mighty proud to have 
them know mother and you.” 


| ight passed swiftly and unevent- 
fully as Lone Scouts followed their 
avocations. An instructor who had con- 
tact with his students every month of 
the year, Professor Frost went from 
farm to farm supervising planting and 
cultivation of crops, dropping a valuable 
hint here and there on the care of live- 
stock which was taken up by seniors as 
well as juniors. Frost was a tireless 
worker and his influence had extended 
beyond the boundaries of Consolidated 
High. Up in the hills trappers who had 
scoffed at the suggestion that their sons 
take up farming were beginning to talk 
favorably about “that thar young school 





teacher.”’ Scout Hapgood wore his Scout 
uniform proudly, did missionary work 
for Scoutcraft among the members of 
his clan, and out of the hills came shy 
backward lads to swell the ranks. Always 
Guide Frost kept an eye open for promis- 
ing material. 

“I’ve got a new Scout that will be a 
comer,” announced Frost triumphantly 
one day as he stopped at Oaklawn to 
find Rod Spencer busily at work. 
“Name’s Burch. He's about your age 
and lives away over beyond Milford. 
Signed him up and he'll be on hand for 
the next meeting. Can’t do much on 
degree work in so short a time but he’ll 
be eligible for the swimming matches 
and they tell me he’s a fish in the water. 
I’ve been looking for a lad to team with 
you for good as Jack Barry is he’s a 
bit slow.” 

“That’s good news,” replied Rod. “Any 
chance this new find is a ball player? We 
must have a few games on the Clear Lake 
diamond this sum- 
mer and we’re 
short a real out- 
fielder. Perhaps 
we can have a 
match game with 
the Troop Scouts. 
W hatdo youthink ?” 


“My friend 
Graham tells me 
that his Scouts al- 
ways find Scout- 
craft more _ inter- 
esting than base- 
ball,” replied Frost, 
“but here in the 
country about the 
only chance we 
have to play is 
once in awhile at 
a Scout meet. Per- 
haps Burch will 
prove the man you 
need. By the way 
he’s a cousin of 
Helen Burnett's. 
Saved any more 
lives lately, old- 


timer ?” 


Rod flushed and grinned. “I have some 
news, too,” he said. “Miss Burnett’s only 
been in Pleasant Valley a few weeks 
but with the help of Miss Courtney, her 
Sunday school teacher, she’s organized 
a Troop of Girl Scouts. My guess is 
that. she’s ‘sold’ her cousin on Scouting 
before you saw him.” 

“Well, I admire her pep,” said Frost. 
“That will give us an organized group 
of ‘rooters’ for our contests. And I can 
imagine where she got her information 
about organizing. I didn’t know you 
were interested in Scouting for girls, 
Rod.” 


. HY not?” inquired Rod defen- 
sively. “My sister will be a Girl 
Scout one of these days.” 

“Only six years to go!” laughed Guide 
Frost teasingly. “I'll say you are the 
early bird. Watch your step, old-timer. 
I want your mind on the business of 
Scouting this summer. And I’m count- 
ing on you to produce the champion yield 
in the state junior corn contests. It 
will be a long time before you know as 
much about girls as you do about corn. 
That’s a peach of a stand you have in 
your field here.” : 

As Rodney Spencer’s glance traveled 
down the long rows of corn plants grow- 
ing luxuriantly in the mellow soil and 
noted that not even the tiniest weed ap- 
peared there was a pride and something 
approaching affection in his eyes. 

“It is a fine field, Prof,” answered 
Rodney, “and you don’t need to worry 
about my being on the job at work or in 
play. When I told dad about the beating 
in second degree work we took from the 
Troop Scouts he authorized me to prom- 
ise all Lone Scouts a vacation while your 
friend’s Troop is here if they'll dig in 
on tests. I think we'll have a surprise 
for Scoutmaster Graham. If this new 
find of yours can really swim we'll beat 
‘em sure. But there’s something I’ve 


been wanting to talk to you about ever 
since we came back home. You know 
the legend of the lost copper mine?” 
Instructor Frost nodded. The story 
was tradition in the Valley and he had 
been reared in a county not many miles 
away. “I don’t think there can be any- 
thing in it, Rod,” Frost observed. “As 
you know I had a little geology in school 
and I’ve never found the slightest in- 
dications of copper ore in the hills here, 


I can’t believe there ever has been a 
mine.” 
“CYOMEONE else believes there is 


one,” answered Rod. “When I came 
home from the city I found my room 
torn up in a search for a map which 
has been in our family for many years 
and two of dad’s hired men gone. They'd 
overheard Jack and me talking one night 
after we’d put in a day hunting for the 
lost mine and evidently thought if they 
had the map they might find it. Dad 
thinks they are gone for good but I feel 
sure they’ll not leave this neighborhood. 
You travel around a lot and I wanted 
you to keep an eye open for this man 
Denton and a fellow named Hansen who 
went with him. If they are around here 
I want to know it.” 

“T’d heard gossip about your having a 
map, Rod,” said Frost. “But I still can’t 
believe you will profit by following a 
mere myth. As it happens, though, I 
saw Hansen in the hills a few days ago.” 

“He'd better leave,” announced Rod 


grimly. “We knew nothing about the 
other fellow but we'd always trusted 
Hansen. If I catch him on this farm 


he’ll go to jail.” 

“A man can hide in the hills around 
here and never be found,” said Frost. 
“There are places that even you, Rod, 
never would find unless you stumbled on 
to ’em. I have no doubt but that Han- 
sen and his friend have joined up with 
a gang of moonshiners. We know there 
are stills back in the rough country 
where even a pack mule finds hard going. 
You and Jack want to watch mighty 
sharp when you go poking around even 
on your own land back in that rough 
country. There are some desperate char- 
acters in this booze game.” 

“We'll look out for ourselves, Prof,” 
Rod assured his friend. “If you catch 
sight of this bird Hansen or his tough 
pal, Denton, pass the word on to me. 
The story of the missing mine may be 
all bunk but if there is a mine on this 
farm it’s ours.” 


Ks HAT good would it do anyone to 
find minerals?” asked Frost. “The 
land belongs to your father. It isn’t as 
if one could stake outa mining claim.” 
“The trouble is,” replied Rod, “that 
dad happened to remark one evening when 
they were joking me about hunting for 
the lost mine that on some of the rough, 
land which always has been considered 
worthless he wasn’t sure of the title. 
Both Denton and Hansen heard him.” 


“Whew!” ejaculated Frost. “That puts 
an entirely different face on the matter. 
I'll say again, Rod, that I think it’s all 
foolishness to spend time on this matter 
but one can never tell. And you caf 


count me in on anything that comes up— 


whether it’s a fight or a footrace.” 

“Thank , you, Prof,” said Rod grate- 
fully. “I knew I could count on you. One 
of these days we'll go over the map to- 
gether. But here’s a mine that’s worth 
working and I must dig in. So long!” 

“Good-bye, Chief. Won’t be long now 
until Graham and his Troop will be here 
at Clear Lake and we must be ready 
for ’em. I’m on my way.” 

As Arthur Frost left the field, then 
drove on to the home of another voca- 
tional agriculture student, he found him- 
self musing over the legend of the lost 
mine and admiring the grim persistence 
of his young friend. So might some 
ancient warrior have struck to a trail 
until truth or falsity of his conclusion 
was revealed. 

(To be continued next week.) 
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Make ’Em 


Bloom Big 


Pinch Buds, Pull Weeds, and Keep ’Em Watered 


By L. A. NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


HE chrysanthemum is one of our 

most beautiful flowers, and yet it is 
one of the most disappointing if not 
properly handled. Only by feeding lib- 
erally, watering well, and pruning or dis- 
budding may the large blooms be pro- 
duced. If all the flower buds that nor- 
mally develop are allowed to remain the 
result will be a great mass of small, 
rather indifferent blooms. To secure the 
large ones the disbudding or pruning 
must be practiced. Every chrysanthe- 
mum grower should write to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for Farmers’ Bulletin 1311, 
which gives detailed information as to the 
proper method of pruning, fertilizing, 
staking, etc. It gives full details as to 
how to produce them in the home flower 


garden. While writing for this bulletin, 
ask for Farmers’ Bulletin 1306 entitled 
Insect Enemies of Chrysanthemums. 


Both of these may be had free of charge 
and a careful study of them will put one 
in position to produce the best chrysan- 
themums. 


Prune Dahlias 
for Big Blooms. 
—If all the branches 
that develop on 
dahlia plants are 
allowed to grow 
the result will us- 
ually be a_ big 
tangled mass of 
branches with much 


foliage and few 
flowers, these be- 
ing small and of 


httle value. Prun- 
ing, or disbudding 
and _ disbranching 
are necessary if 
one would secure 
the large, fine 
blooms that are so much admired. Prob- 
ably the most satisfactory way of grow- 
ing them is to let the plant grow as it 
will until a cluster of flower buds is 
formed in the top. Then pinch out all of 
the buds except the one in the center. 
Also pinch back the small shoots or 
branches that have developed all down the 
stalk so as to prevent the formation of 
any more buds. The cutting out of these 
branches is called disbranching and the 
cutting out of the buds, disbudding. When 
handled in this way one will secure just 
one blossom from each stalk and this will 
usually be a large fine specimen, with a 
long stem. 


Dahlias and Mums Need Much 
Water.—Both dahlias and chrysanthe- 
mums must have an abundance of water 
throughout their growing season if they 
are to produce large fine blooms in late 
summer and early fall. The soil must be 
soaked during dry spells. Light sprink- 
lings are of no value. The best method 
is to dig a little trench six or eight inches 
from the base of the plants and pour 
water in it, either from the hose or from 
vessels when it must be carried. Fill the 
trench and let it soak in and repeat the 
operation several times until the ground 
is thoroughly wet. Mulching. with hay, 
Straw, etc., will aid very materially in 
conserving the moisture and keeping down 
Weeds and grass. Whatever method one 
adopts it is absolutely essential that the 
il be kept moist at all times if these 
flowers are to do their best. Liberal feed- 
Ing is needed by chrysanthemums, but 
only a comparatively small amount of ni- 
trogen is best for dahlias. Of course, this 
ls presuming that they were planted in a 
soil that is reasonably rich. 

_ To Kill Earthworms.—Soil contain- 
Ing considerable organic or decaying mat- 
ter is especially attractive to earthworms, 
and they are often found in large num- 
ts ir) flower pots, flower boxes, flower 
s, etc. Usually they do not do much 





harm unless they become quite abun- 
dant. The}? may be destroyed very 
readily, however, by watering the soil 
with a solution of bichloride of mer- 
cury. Dissolve one corrosive sublimate 
tablet (bichloride of mercury) in a half 
gallon of water. Soak the soil in which 
the earthworms are numerous with this 
solution and they will be destroyed. An 
ordinary amount of 
this material in the 
strength mentioned 
will not hurt most 


plants, but wher- 
ever one is afraid 
qf doing damage 


with it, the worms 
may be chased out 
of the soil by wa- 
tering with a thick 
solution of lime 
water. This will not 
kill them, but will 
cause them to come 


to the surface where they may be scraped 
off and destroyed. 


Creating a Market for Cut Flow- 
ers.—The kinds of flowers that can be 
grown for market are so numerous as to 
make it impossible to name anything like 
all of them. However, gladiolii, dah- 
lias, chrysanthemums, zinnias, and mari- 
golds are among the leaders. Of the per- 
manent kind, peonies, delphinium or lark- 
spur, and phlox seem to be in consider- 
able demand. 


There is no one best method of selling 
them. Some work up a market in one 
way and some another. One of the best 
general plans is to grow high quality, at- 





The Kelly home 
occupies a point of 
vantage in a beau- 
tiful grove. But im- 
> mediately in front 
of the house the 
trees have been cut 
out. This leaves a 
beautiful lawn from 
house to road with 
a beautiful grove 
on either side. 
Appropriate plant- 
ings of shrubbery 
both front and to 
the rear are shown 
in these pictures. 
This is the back yard here at 
the left. Just below is another 
view taken from the front. 


tractive flowers, establish a 
roadside market on a much 
traveled road, and sell here 
at a reasonable price. Where 
one lives on or near such a 
highway and_ reasonably 
near some of the larger 
towns or cities, this is a 
good plan. We have seen 
roadside flower markets 
under big oak trees that 
were doing a thriving busi- 
ness. 


One must be careful 
when such a market is es- 
tablished, to offer only high 
class blooms and. at rea- 
sonable prices in order to 
attract buyers. When the 
reputation of your blooms is 
once established, and folks 
generally understand that 
you sell good stuff at a rea- 
sonable price, then your 
marketing problems are 
largely solved. Keep in 
mind, however, that indif- 
ferent or poor blooms can 
never be sold readily at any 
price. 

To Kill Weeds in Walks.— It is com- 
paratively easy to scrape weeds and grass 
off dirt walks, but where one has a gravel 
walk it is rather difficult to keep these 
pests out and not keep the gravel stirred 
up and disarranged. Therefore, another 
method of destroying them should be 
sought, and probably nothing is better in 
this case than pouring strong salty water 
or gasoline on them. Be careful in pour- 
ing them, however, not to get them on 
the grass of the lawn or hear the shrub- 
bery, because wherever these solutions 
touch the roots of grass or plants they 
will kill them 










































This is the home of 
a Master Farmer. In- 

* stead of spending all 
their money_ buying 
more land Mr. and 
Mrs. Jim. L. Kelly 
invested a part in 
making their home 
one of the most beau- 
tiful farm homes in 
the South. The in- 
terior is just as mod- 
ern as the exterior. 
Electric lights, elec- 
tric refrigeration, 
modern furnace heat, 
and other conveni- 
ences make it a de- 
lightful place in 
which to live. 
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Trish Scab |Soak seed in 1 pint commercial formalin 
Potatoes ae |to 30 gallons of water for 2 hours 
Early Spray with Bordeaux mixture 4-450 when 
Blight the brown spots first appear on the older 
leaves. Repeat at 10-day intervals if 
|necessary. 
Sweet Black Disease free seed and slips. Seed pelection 
Potatoes Rot in the fall. Seed bed sahitation. Treat 
seed at bedding time, 1 oz. bichloride of 
mercury to 6 gallons of water for 10 
~~ minutes. i 
Stem Disease free” seed and d slips. Same as 
|_Rot black rot. EES 
Asparagus Rust Resistant varieties— —Palmetto, French and 
7 Jashington Strains. 
Beans Anthrac- —|Plant only disease free seed. Plant seed 
nose and first week in August in order to have 
Blig' disease free seed for planting the follow- 
a ing sea ‘on. 
Cabbage Black Soak sced 15 minutes in 1 to 1000 cor- 
Rot rosive sublimgje. Crop rotations, Avoid 
Cauliflower planting any of the cress family of plants 
jon infected ground for at least 4 years 
Keep vegetable refuse cleaned up and out 
as of the field. 
Collards Wilt Crop “rotation, 
Mustard 
Rape Kale a = ; 
Cucumbers Anthrac- [Spray early in the season if disease is 
Squash nose present. Repeat at 10-day intervals until 
Melons three applications have been given If 
season is wet spray with 4-4-6560 Bordeaus 
mixture. If early part of season is dry 
delay spraying (one application) until twe 
weeks before ripening of the vine. Seed 
treatment 1 to 5 minutes bichloride of 
wilt mercury. Rotation crops. Keep down 
Downy bacteria spreading insects Spray with 
Mildew 4-4-50 Bordeaux early in season if disease 
Stem-end is present. Clean up field of all refuse 
Rot and spray as recommended for anthracnost 
Tomatoes Blossom |Increase moisture by irrigation | if if possible 
end rot JAvoid the excessive use of manure and 
‘|nitrogenous fertilizers. Keep dirt muleh 
= __laround plants to conserve moisture. 
Peppers Wit ~~ |Crop rotations. Resistant varieties. 
Eggplant | 
Onion Mildew Spray with 4460 Bordeaux distillate out 
Black emulsion (distillate to be used in the pro- 
Mold portion of 1 part to 100 gallons water.) 
If either disease is present spray et least 
times at intervals of one week. 
Mish Colorado 1% lbs. powdered arsenate of lead (or & 
Potatoes Potato ibs. paste); 4 lbs. stone lime; 50 gallons 
Beetle water, as goon as insects appear. Dust 
with either arsenate of a or calcium 
jarsenate 3 to 
Blister Same as for Colorado Fetete “Beetle. Dust 
Beetle sodium silicafluoride straight on tles in 
colonies or use 1 part sodium to 4 parts 
hydrated lime on plants. 
Controlled by Bordeaux when spraying 
ipeetle _| for bi 
Sweet Tortoise Arsenate lead 2 ibs. to 60 | gallons water 
Potatoes Beetle land 2 Ibs. hydrated lime on under sides 
of leaves. 
Flea Dip plants in arsenate lead 1 lb. paste to 
__ Beetle 60 gallons water, 
Cabbage Cabbage Arsenate lead 2 Ibs. to 50 gallons of 
orm 
Harlequin [Plant trap crop and spray them on trap 
Cabbage {crop with kerosene. Hand pick in spring 
Bug 
Plant Black leaf 40—38 ~ to 26 gahons water 
Lice plus 1 Ib. soap; dust with nicotine 
Cat, jsulphate 1 Ib. pies | hydrated lime 16 bs 
Cutworm |Poison bran mash. Paris green 1 |b. plus 
ib. salt, and bran 650 Ibs. Moisten with 
syrup. 
Cucumbers Striped Cu-{Sereen plants. Spray arsenate lead 2 Ibs. 
Squash cumber 0 560 gallons water; or dust with nicotine 
Melons Peetle lenis 1 Ib. nicotine sulphate, 12 Ibs. hy- 
\drated lime, 4 Ibs. calcium arsenate. 
Squash Sprey with black leaf 40. Hand picking 
Bug ean cultivation, Dust calcium cyanide 
jon_nymp! 
Plant Black leaf = oz, to 26 gallons water 
Lice plus 1 Ib. soap; or dust with nicotine 
sulphate 1 Be plus hydrated lime, 16 Ibs. 
Melon (Trap > = squash. Arsenate of lead 2 
Worm Ibs. plus yarated lime 2 Ibs. to 60 gallons 
Pickle lwater. Collect and destroy all wormy fruit 
Worm land pick trap squash buds every 8 or 4 
days. 
Tomatoes Flea |Bordeaux mixture as repellant. 
‘ Beetle 
Tomatoes Tomato Arsenate lead 3 ibs. to 50 gullons water, 
Horn * 
Worms 
Peppers Banded Cu-|Arsenate lead 2 Ibs., hydrated lime 3 Ibs. 
cumber (to 50 gallons water; ” or dust with nicotine, 
Beetle dust: 1 Ib. nicotine sulphate, 12 Ibs. hy-} 
idrated lime, ¢ Ibs. calcium arsenate. 
Screen young plants. Destroy wormy fruit + 
Onions Root (One ib. hard soap dtesolved in in 1 galion? 
Maggot boiling water, add 1 pint crude carbolic 
acid, and churn with force pump until 
thick ‘and creamy. Spray with 1 part of 
this stock to 30 gallons of water. 
Thrips Nicotine sulphate % pint, fish oil soap 4 
libs. water 50 gallons. Spray-nossie: dig 
rected down into tops. H 











—Courtesy Louisiana Extension Service. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


The New Federal Farm Relief Bill 


Fifteen Questions About What It Is and What It Proposes to Do 


VERYBODY is now asking ques- 
tions about the new farm relief 
legislation. Fifteen of the most common 


and most important of these inquiries 
we are presenting herewith together with 
concise and simple answers based on the 
exact language of the statute. 

I 

What is this farm relief bill? 

It is a bill designed to more near- 
ly place farming on an equality with 
other industries. It was passed by both 
Houses of Congress, June 14, and was 
signed by the President on the following 
day. It is the outcome of more than 
eight years of discussion all over the 
country; it is the first farm bill which 
has been satisfactory to both Congress 
and the President. Farm relief bills 
were twice passed by the last Congress 
and vetoed by Calvin Coolidge. 

II 

How is it proposed that the bill shail 
operate? 

The bill is designed to— 

1. Minimize speculation. 

2. Prevent inefficient and wasteful methods 
of distribution. 

3. Encourage the organization of producers 
into effective associations or corporations for 
the marketing of their crops and to promote 
“the establishment and financing of a farm 
marketing system of producer-owned and pro- 
ducer-controlled codperative associations and 
other agencies.” 

4. To aid in preventing and controlling sur- 
pluses in any agricultural commodity, through 
orderly production and distribution. 


Ill 

How are the provisions of this bill to 
be carried out? 

Through the direction and supervision 
of a Federal Farm Board of nine mem- 
bers. Eight of these members are to be 
appointed by the President; the ninth 
member is the Secretary of Agriculture. 
In making the appointments the bill says 


that “the President shall give due consid- 
eration to having the major agricultural 
commodities produced in the United 
States fairly represented upon the board.” 
After special provisions named in the bill 
for the initial board have been met, . the 
term of office of each member will be 
six years. 
IV 

What is this half billion dollars that the 
bill provides? 

It is a fund to be administered by the 
Federal Farm Board to promote orderly 
marketing and the control of surpluses. 


Vv 
How is this board to act? 


The buard is authorized and directed— 


1. —to promote education in principles and 
practices of codperative marketing. 

2.to encourage development of effective 
codperative associations. 

3.—to keep advised as thoroughly as is pos- 
sible of crop prospects at home and abroad. 

4.—to investigate conditions of overproduc- 
tion and advise as to their prevention. 

5.to investigate among other things meth- 
ods of expanding markets, new uses for and 
by-products of agricultiural commodities, and 
transportation conditions as they affect agri- 
culture. 

VI 


Who will be permitted to obtain loans 
from this $500,000,000 revolving fund? 

In practice, wherever stable and sound 
coOperative marketing associations for 
any crop are already in existence, loans 
will be made through such associations, 
or through “stabilization corporations,” 


Vil 


What then is a stabilization corpora- 
tion? 

A stabilization corporation is an or- 
ganization provided to handle crop sur- 
pluses in years of overproduction. The 
sense of the bill is that such corporations 
will be formed by combinations of codper- 


ative marketing associations; such cor- 
porations will be recognized if “all the 
outstanding voting stock or membership 
interests in the corporations are and may 
be owned only by codperative associations 
handling the commodity.” 


Vill 
For what purposes may loans be made 
to codperative associations? 


To assist in effective merchandising of 
the commodity, the purchase of ware- 
house and other facilities for handling, 
processing, and storing the commodity, 
formation of clearing house associations, 
advancing of greater per cent of value 
of crops to members, and increasing mem- 
bership of such association. 


IX 
What is a surplus? 


The bill states that “there shall be con- 
sidered as a surplus for the purposes of 
this act any seasonal or year’s total sur- 
plus, produced in the United States and 
either local or national in extent, that is 
in excess of the requirements for the or- 
derly, distribution of the agricultural com- 
modity or is in excess of the domestic re- 
quirements for such commodity.” 


x 


What if a_ stabilization corporation 
loses money on the holding of a crop sur- 
plus? 


Such corporations will be required by 
the Farm Board to maintain adequate 
reserves from profits made before paying 
dividends to members. “AII losses shall 
be paid from such reserves, or if such 
reserves are inadequate, then such losses 
shall be paid by the board as a loan from 
the revolving fund. Any amount so loaned 

shall be repaid into the revolv- 
ing fund. from future: profits 
from its surplus control operations.” 


XI 

Is it true that the Farm Board may in- 
sure crops against price declines? 

Yes, under certain specific conditions 
coOperative associations may insure 
against price declines in the commodity 
which they handle. 

XII 

What is an “advisory commodity com- 
mittee?” 

Quoting again from the bill, “The 
board shall invite the codperative associa- 
tions handling any agricultural com- 
modity to establish an advisory commod- 
ity committee tO consist of seven mem- 
bers. to represent such commodity 
before the board.” 

XII 

How is this Federal Farm Board to be 
paid? 

Congress has authorized as a part of the 
bill separate from the revolving fund, the 
sum of $1,500,000 for “expenditures in 
executing the functions vested in the board 

. prior to July 1, 1930.” The eight ap- 
pointive members of the board will draw 
salaries equivalent to those of cabinet off- 
cers, which is $12,000 per year. 

XIV 

Is there any provision in the bill for 
discouraging overproduction af any crop? 

In Section 8 of the bill is found this 
clause: “No loan or insurance agree- 
ment shall be made by the board if in its 
judgment the agreement is likely to in- 
crease unduly the production of any ag- 
ricultural commodity of which there is 
commonly produced a surplus in excess 
of the annual marketing requirements.” 

XV 

What about the debenture plan that has 
been discussed so much? 

It was not included in the final bill; it 
is the hope of its supporters that it can 
be made a part of the tariff bill. 


Tractors Turn the Trick for O. E. Peterson 


They Help Him to Operate Successfully a 1,500-Acre Hay Farm in 
By M. A. 


A MAN who is machinery minded but 

has had a little farm experience will 
often succeed better at large scale farm- 
ing than will one who has a good knowl- 
edge of farming but’ no natural aptitude 
for mechanics. O. E. Peterson learned 
to handle machinery as a railroad grade 
contractor, so when he took over the man- 
agement of a large hay farm in Mont- 


gomery County, Alabama, it was but 
natural that he should turn to tractor- 
operated machinery for operating his 
farm. 


Peterson operates a highly specialized 
farm on which Johnson hay is the only 
money crop produced. Approximately 
1,500 acres of hay are cut annually. About 
1,000 acres are cut twice and 500 acres 
three times each season, making the an- 
nual cutting about 3,500 acres. Machin- 
ery plays a most important role in the 
operation of this farm. All motive pow- 
er except that for operating two dump 
rakes is furnished by tractors. Three 
general purpose tractors are used; one for 
mowing, one on the push rake delivering 
hay to the press, and one for operating 
the press. Once haying operations are in 
full swing all three tractors are kept busy. 
Four mules are used in raking the hay 
into windrows. 


When Peterson took possession of this 
farm a large portion of the land was thin 
and relatively unproductive, and unfor- 
tunately, he has not been in charge long 
enough to increase yields to any extent. 
Yields now range from one-fourth to one- 
half ton to the acre for each cutting on 
most of the place, although some of the 
bottom land produces upwards of a ton to 


the acre per cutting. In spite of these low 
yields Peterson is one of the most suc- 
cessful hay producers in the section when 
it comes to saving a maximum amount of 
high quality hay and using equipment ef- 
fectively in reducing costs. 

Mowing is done with two 6-foot mow- 
ers drawn by a tractor. One man does all 
the mowing, the average day’s cutting 
ranging between 35 and 40 acres. Mow- 
ing starts as soon as the grass begins to 
head and continues with but little inter- 
ruption—except for bad weather—until 
the end of the season. The haying season 
usually extends from June to October, and 
sometimes even later. 


Peterson bales most 
hay 


of his from 





CROSBY 


the windrow and thus eliminates the cost 
of cocking or stacking. In favorable 
weather the hay is left in the swath from 
12 to 24 hours, then raked into windrows, 
and baled the following day. In excep- 
tionally favorable weather, and when the 
ground is dry, hay cut in the-morning is 
frequently raked into windrows the same 
day and baled the day following. If un- 
favorable weather prevails the hay is 
sometimes put up in large cocks and left 
until the weather becomes settled before 
being baled. 
3aling begins as soon as about 20 tons 
—or enough for one day’s baling—is cured 
enough to bale with safety. A _ tractor- 
operated push rake which carries 
from 6CO to 800 pounds at a load 








—Photo by U. S. D,.A. 


0. E. PETERSON AT WORK IN ONE OF HIS HAY FIELDS 


A tractor-operated push rake such as this will carry from 600 to 800 pounds of hay from 
windrow to press at a single load. 


Central Alabama 


is used to bring the hay to the press. Each 
load is pushed close to the press so that 
no time is lost by the pitchers in getting 
hay to the feeder. In this way the labor 
is kept busy and the press worked to 
capacity. 

Barring bad weather, haying is almost 
a continuous operation on this farm. The 
regular haying crew consists. of one man 
and tractor at the mowing, two men and 
two teams at the raking, one man with 
tractor and push rake delivering hay to 
the press, six men at the baling, and two 
men with trucks hauling the baled hay 
to the warehouse. A man who is a good 
mechanic runs the tractor at the mowing. 
Peterson operates the tractor on the push 
rake and thus is able to keep in close 
touch with the baling. When haying op- 
erations are once fully under way this 
crew will, under normal conditions, cut- 
rake, bale, and warehouse 17 to 18 tons 
in 10 hours. 

“To make a good quality of hay where 
baling from the windrow is practiced,” 
says Peterson, “ the hay must be baled 
when in just the right condition, and this 
is learned only through close observation 
and experience, and by being on the job 
at all times. The work cannot be trusted 
to ignorant labor. And another thing. Be- 
fore hay baled from the windrow can be 
shipped with any degree of safety it must 
be properly stored for a time in a barf 
or warehouse that is well ventilated and 
has a good, tight roof. Johnson hay baled 
from the windrow is almost certain 0 
heat and go out of condition if ship 
immediately or if stored with the bales 


(Concluded on page 19) , 
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| AUNT HET’S JUNE TALK 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 











——EE nkeiieens 
Her Ideas on Being a Good Mother- 
in-Law 


SAW Aunt Het coming an’ stopped 
at her front gate to wait for her. Ob- 
viously she had been down town, 
paper-wrapped bundles 


for 
protruded from 
the market bas- 
ket on her arm 
and she was 
reading a letter 
as she walked. 
It was a very 
satisfactory let- 
ter, for she was 
smiling in de- 
lighted appre- 
ciation and some 
part of the 
smile remained 
when she look- 
ed up to answer 
my greeting. 

“It’s from one 
of your chil- 
dren,” I guessed. 
“No,” she said ; 
est’ s ftom 
George. He's 
the one that 
married my girl 
Ellen. I reckon I’m a vain old thing, 
but it does me good to get nice letters 
from my son-in-laws an’ daughter-in- 
laws.” 

“Vanity becomes you,” I said. And 
then I added, by way of bait: “Being a 


mother-in-law is a kind of career, isn’t 
nr 








“Tt’s an art,” said she. “An’ it consists 
mostly in keepin’ your mouth shut an’ 
failin’ to see a lot o’ things an’ remem- 
berin’ that your children don’t need wet- 
nursin’ no more. 


“I’ve got two married boys an’ two 
married girls, an’ I could o’ had ’em all 
miserable by sympathizin’ when they 
come hintin’ for it, but I let ’em pick 
their own blisters. 

“Take Ellen, for instance. Her George 
makes plenty o’ money, but he’s got his 
old mother to look after an’ two sis- 
ters in school an’ they cost him a right 
smart. 

“Ellen didn’t say nothin’ the first year 
they was married, but she wanted a fur 
coat the second winter an’ they couldn't 
afford it an’ she got to thinkin’ how much 
George spent on his folks. 


“‘T’m his wife,’ she says to me, ‘an’ 
ought to come first. But I’ve got to 
scrimp an’ do without so his folks can 
have ever’thing they want.’ 


“*The sneakin’ scamp,’ I says. ‘Askin’ 
you to marry him an’ never tellin’ you 
about his obligation to his folks. Makin’ 
you think you’d get it all when he was 
already pledged to them.’ 

“‘QOh,’ she says, ‘he didn’t hide nothin’. 
He told me all about them before we 
was married.’ 

“*You knew he was already pledged 
to support them,’ I says, ’an’ married him 
with that understandin’, knowin’ you 
would have to take what was left after 
he done his duty by them?’ 

“*Ves,’ she says, gettin’ kind o’ red. 

“‘*An’ now,’ I says, ‘you say the wife 
comes first. It looks kind o’ yellow to 
me—kind o’ like goin’ back on a con- 
tract.’ 

“She pouted at me for a month or so, 
but it done her good. I ain’t heard a 
theep out o’ her since. 


“I'd stand up for my children if they 
were mistreated, but you can’t side with 
em in ever’ little quarrel like they was 
Six-year-olds. If you do, they get to 
feelin’ sorry for theirselves an’ first thing 
you know’ a home is busted up.” 

“You're an uncommonly good sport,” I 
Said, 


“Fiddlesticks,” said Aunt Het. “I just 
figure that a girl that can’t handle a man 





without her ma’s help ain’t got sense 
enough to handle him when her ma’s dead 
an’ gone an’ better lose him now while 
she’s young enough to make her own 
livin’.” 

(Copyright 1929 by Publishers Syndicate) 


DoyouFinowYour 


funday fchoolfesson? 


Ten Questions and Answers About the 
Last Days of Isaiah and Jeremiah 
I 

Of what two prophets have we learned much 
during the quarter just ending? 

Isaiah and Jeremiah. 

II 

Who was Isaiah? 

The son of Amoz. He resided in Jerusalem 
and came of a family of high position. 

Ill 

When did he prophesy? 

Isaiah, because of his station, was the close 
advisor of four kings. He prophesied during 
the reigns of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hez- 
ekiah. 

IV 

What was his end? 

Tradition has it thaf he met a martyr’s 
death, being sawn asunder at the command 
of King Manasseh, whom he offended by his 
outspoken words. 

Vv 

Who was Jeremiah? 

Jeremiah, the prophet of sorrow, was the 
son of Hilkiah, a priest in direct descent of 
Aaron. He lived in Anathoth, a fortified town 
assigned priests, about three miles northeast 
of Jerusalem. 

VI 

When did he prophesy? 

Jeremiah was born about 646 B. C. He be- 
gan prophesying at the age of 20, and continu- 
ed until his death, not long after 58 B. C. 

Vil 

What was the trend of his prophecies? 

Jeremiah prophesied woe and destruction of 
Jerusalem. He was known as the prophet of 
sorrow. Because of the pessimistic trend of 
his utterances, the word “jeremiad” came 
into being, meaning a speech of condemnation, 
criticism or of woeful outlook. 

Vill 

What happened to him when Jerusalem fell? 

When Jerusalem fell, Nebuchadnezzar gave 
Jeremiah the choice of going to Babylon or re- 
maining in his own country. The prophet 
chose to remain. 

IX 

What occurred later? 

When Johanan led the people into Egypt, 
he forced Jeremiah and his friend, Baruch, 
to accompany the caravan. 

x 

What was the end of Jeremiah? 

Two traditions relate the end of Jeremiah. 
One is that he was stoned to death for his 
utterances by the Jews in Egypt. The other 
has it that he escaped to Babylon and died 
there in peace. 

(Copyright, 1929, by Publishers Syndicate.) 


A fitlle fevrmon 
On Good ffealth 
By f— M.Reeistir, M.D. 
Somie Food Facts 
“ HAT to eat and what not to eat,” 
“Foods that make you fat and foods 
that make you thin,” “Food for the ath- 
lete and food for the brain worker,” 
“Health food and 
food for the sick,” 
all have been written 
about and discussed 
by scientists and near 
scientists until the 
public is weary and 
bewildered. The thin 
eat to become fat 
and the fat eat to 
become thin. There 
are, however, some 
vital facts about food that everyone 
should know—facts that we cannot get 
away from no matter from what angle 
we approach the subject. To satisfy the 
health requirements of the body seven 
vital food materials are needed, as fol- 
lows :— 

1. Proteids to produce energy and 
repair tissue. They are found in the 
following foods: beans, peas, cereals 
(grains), beef, chicken, fowls, cheese, 
milk, eggs, fish. shellfish, lamb, pork, 
lean bacon. 

2. Fats to produce energy and reg- 
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By Harry 


SHORT time ago I was shown 

through a modern laundry—a 
gigantic plant, doing the work of 
thousands of people, and handling 
the washing of an entire city. 

The manager explained to me the 
intricate workings of all the machin- 
ery, and pointed out the various steps 
through which the clothes passed, 
from the time they entered in their 
soiled condition, to the final check- 
over, when they were ready to go 
out clean and spotless to the satis- 
fied customers. 

When we had finished the inspec- 
tion, and the manager had left me, 
and gone about his usual business, I 
stood for a moment and gazed back 
over the huge room through which 
we had passed. I watched with in- 
terest the whirring machinery, and 
the busy laborers who deftly went 
about their respective tasks. As I 
stood there, my mind went back to 
our old wash place on the farm. 


Instead of the noisy room, the old 
spring place was out there before 
me. The huge oaks, with their limbs 
reaching like giant’s arms, made a 
friendly shade in which mother and 
the girls did the washing. Out there 
a little way was the spring—a bar- 
rel sunk in the sandy clay, at the bot- 
tom of which the water slowly seeped 
in, fluctuating in quantity as the 
weather was wet or dry. 

The big black kettle, standing on 
its tripod of brickbats, was boiling 
away, as the particles of dead tree 
limbs—a part of my contribution to 
the day’s work—were blazing brisk- 
ly. The pungent odor of home- 
made lye soap drifted out on the 
summer breeze, giving a pleasing at- 
mosphere of cleanliness to the entire 
surroundings. 

The rub-a-dub, rub-a-dub of the 
clothes on the washboard rather kept 





WASH DAY ON THE OLD HOME FARM 


—\ 


Williamson 


t.me to the tune the girls were hum- 
ming. With the fire freshly chunked, 
and the vessels filled with water, I 
would lie on some of the colored 
work clothes that were to be washed 
last, and gaze up through the rugged 
old trees, where the limbs seemed to 
rise tier upon tier, like ribs in a great 
dirigible, and watch the antics of the 
birds that chanced to come that way, 
and listen to the druid-like noises 
emanating from the branches. 


Out through an archway of limbs, 
could be seen a hotly contested battle 
between a big hawk and a half dozen 
noisy crows. The drone and chatter 
of the myriad summer insects and 
birds had an anaesthetic effect that 
all but lost me to the realities of the 
world. 

“Son, ‘fix up the fire,” Mother 
would say, in interruption of my 
dreams. 

On the turnip-patch fence, and 
low scrubby bushes around the wash 
place, the finished clothes were hung. 
There in the breeze, like so many 
ghosts, they would hang to dry. This 
added another task to my list of du- 
ties, for ever after one occasion when 
my dog, Frank, pulled down some of 
the whitest garments, and to my de- 
light, played with them in the sand, 
it was my job to “mind” the clothes, 
and see that they were not disturbed 
during the process of drying. 

The old wash place is gone. The 
sand has long since covered the bar- 
rel from which we dipped the water, 
and the old oaks had too much good 
lumber in them to withstand the needs 
of an industrialized world. Those 
who made up our group on such oc- 
casions are scattered, and some of 
them are gone to a final rest. 


“Laundry man!” T hear someone 
yelling at my front door now. It’s 
washday in the good year 1929. 





| 
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ulate temperature. These are found in 
butter, cream, and vegetable oils, fish, 
meat, and poultry, ice cream, sea foods. 


3. Carbohydrates to supply the most 
easily available energy, and prevent aci- 
dosis. They are stored up as fats and 
glycogen in the liver and in the muscles 
and are found in biscuits, bread, corn- 
meal, macaroni, rice, tapioca, potatoes, 
beans, asparagus tips, beets, carrots, caul- 
iflower, pumpkin, squash, green corn, 
artichokes, cream of wheat, puffed rice, 
cornflakes, farina. 

4. Mineral salts to provide for the 
growth of all body tissue, blood, bone, 
glands, and new cells. The following 
salts are required for normal growth of 
the body :— 


a. Calcium (lime) is a factor in clotting of 
the blood, without which we would probably 
bleed to death from a small cut. Calcium also 
is an important factor in the growth of bones. 
It is found largely in milk, egg yolk, nuts, and 
legumes; is not found in meat, but is found 
in all fruits and vegetables. 

b. Iren is used in the process of growth 
and the formation of blood. It is found in 
meat, fruits, and vegetables—much in lettuce, 
dandelions, peanuts, beans, dates, spinach, tur- 
nip greens, and whole wheat. 

c. Iodine is important in normal thyroid 
gland functioning. A large quantity is found 
in Irish moss from which blanc mange is pre- 
pared, green vegetables, and cod liver oil. 

d. Phosphorus is the mineral that is very 
important in new cell formation and is found 
in cheese, bran, peas, beans, oatmeal, nuts, 
and cocoa. 

e. Chlorine aids the formation of digestive 
juices and is found in almost all foods, but 
more abundantly in salt water fish, milk, 
cheese, potatoes, celery, lettuce, and many of 
the other vegetables. 

f. Magnesium is very useful in the building 
of bones and cartilages of the body, and helps 
to give elasticity to the bones and muscles. 
It is found in nuts, cereals, and vegetables. 


5. Vitamins, which are substances 
very necessary to normal health. Five, 
A, B, C, D, and E, have been discovered 
and there are probably more to be dis- 


covered. The greatest sources of vita- 
mins are milk, vegetables, and fruits. 
The discussion of vitamins would require 
much more space than is allotted to me 
here. I expect to discuss them more 
fully at a later date. 

6. Water, a most important food 
material. It keeps the blood and diges- 
tive juices to the proper consistency, 
helps to keep the bowels and kidneys ac- 
tive, and helps to dissolve food for the 
action of the digestive juices. 

7. Cellulose, the material that holds 
vegetables and fruits together — the 
woody part. It is practically indigest- 
ible, but gives bulk to our food and 
thereby aids digestion and bowel action, 

So you see we have seven food ele- 
ments, proteids, fats, carbohydrates, min- 
eral salts, vitamins, water, and cellulose. 
In the strict sense, water and cellulose 
are not foods but no diet would be com- 
plete without them. 

The art of feeding a family is to com- 
bine properly these seven vital foods in 
the right proportions to promote proper 
growth and good health. 

I have drawn on Dr. Lieb for the scien- 
tific facts contained in this article. At a 
later date I shall have other articles on 
this most important subject. Please file 
this article away for future reference. 


SOYBEAN MEETING IN ON- | 
TARIO, AUG. 22-24 | 


I 
f Ayong secretary has just announced that 

the American Soybean Association 
will meet this year in Guelph, Ontario, 
August 22-24. The program will be ready 
soon. Secretary Edmondson writes that 
an interesting tour of that Canadian won- 
derland has been arranged for those who 
attend. Further information may be had 
by inquiring of J. B. Edmondson, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, Claytom. Ind. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Rural News and Facts and. Timely Comment 


Our Weekly . Sermon 


By REVJ.W HOLLAND DD 


July Fifth 

ULY fifth is a great day. It is a time 

of sobering thought. Little boys, 
whose idea of a sane Fourth is an insane 
one, have bandaged hands and _ heads, 
while other little fel- 
lows are in white 
hospital beds, fearful 
of lockjaw. 

Parents are filled 
with anxiety, and ev- 
erybody is “broke,” 
trying to pay for the 
luxury that now goes 
with the Glorious 
Fourth. 


1979 


What about the Fourth of July any- 
way? 

Well, some really great things have 
developed in the world from the armed 
climax of ideas which brought on the 
Revolutionary War. 

Tyrants were running the only profit- 
able business in the world in 1776. Politi- 
cal bosses were bossing people without 
their consent. Through the idea of divine 
right to rule, they were living off the di- 
vine rights of others. 

Tyrants had ranted almost unmolested 
for centuries, and like all pigs, thought 
that they were entitled to their swill with- 
out returning thanks. 

Tyrants have been on the decrease since 
1776, when “The embattled farmers,” at 
Concord, “fired the shot heard round the 


world.” 
"79 


Democracy is not a perfect thing but 
it is quite free to settle its own rights and 
duties. We who are living today, need to 
remember that these liberties were pur- 
chased at the cost of life and blood. 

Religious freedom is a boon that was 
really settled for us on a certain Fourth 
of July. Mere religious opinion, backed 
by force, is a mischievous thing, but the 
right to have and freely express one’s 
opinion is a sacred thing. 

When it was determined by our fathers 
that, “There should be no establishment 
of religion,” they planned more wisely 
than they knew. 

Church and State are sisters, and equals, 
each with the right to determine her own 
destiny. This seems very clear to ‘us, but 
it was not so clearly seen in 1776. There 
has been a greater advance in religious 
truth since 1776 than in any similar period 
of time, unless it be the time of the 
apostles. 

Universal education became a fixed pol- 
icy in 1776. The idea of general education 
is quite recent in human society, but it 
has proved its wisdom. Slavery can exist 
only where there is ignorance. The train- 
ed mind is the matrix of progress. 

On July Fifth one can but thank Al- 
mighty God for the Providence that seems 
clearly to have been about America from 
the very beginning. Somehcw, under the 
Guiding Hand, various races and religions 
have learned how to get on together, with- 
out much bitterness and bigotry. 

Let us pray, that, under obedience to 
God’s love and laws America may rise to 
a better understanding of her destiny, and 
“Government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people, shall not perish from 
the earth.” 


| SANCTUARIES | 
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(Concluded from page 3) 
neath his sunbrowned Panama his aqui- 
line features and black eyes shone vivid- 
ly. “Hey,” shouted Tom, “what's a Roost- 
er Bridge?” 
“Why-er-it’s just t:at— a bridge built 


by roosters,” he answered Tom but smiled 
upon all. 

‘Tell me, please,” begged Tom. 

“Yes, we strangers are curious. I am 
T. W. Drummond of Caldwell, Idaho,” 
put in Tom’s father. 

“T am Rene Tallichet. I live in Demop- 
olis, but am working at the bridge during 
vacation. I am a civil engineer student.” 

At the French name Elizabeth gave her 
grandmother’s hand a quick pressure, then 
removed her horn-rimmed spectacles and 
smoothed her hair. Unshielded her blue 
eyes sparkled back at his black ones. 
When Mr. Drummond _ introduced his 
family, Tallichet swept off his weather- 
beaten Panama like a plumed helmet and 
bowed to each. 


“And now, please,” insisted Elizabeth, 
“explain this Larnyard bridge.” 


“Good,” smiled Tallichet. “The coun- 
try people and the merchants talked of a 
bridge here for years and years. But it 
takes more than talk to bridge a wide, 
swift stream subject to overflow. I sus- 
pect they were talking about this bridge 
before the Civil War and I know plans 
for it were upset by the World War. 
3ut the war taught communities how to 
coéperate. So the merchants of Demop- 
olis set about securing funds for that 
bridge by a unique scheme. They com- 
bined the campaign for more and better 
poultry with a big barbecue and sale of 
fine chickens. Poultry breeders every- 
where contributed trios to introduce their 
stock. The Rooster Sale was given na- 
tion-wide publicity. The committee se- 
cured roosters donated by many celebrities, 
among them Lloyd George, Lord North- 
cliffe, Clemenceau, and President Wilson. 
These were auctioned off for enormous 
sums.” 

“Clever idea,” commented Drummond. 

“Yes, and it succeeded. They secured 
that day about $37,000.” 

“Why isn’t that bridge finished 
ago?” asked Mr. Drummond. 


long 


“At first the commissioners held back 
because of the high cost of materials and 
labor just after the war, then the new 
Federal Aid Act was passed and they 
waited to profit by that. Of course, funds 
raised by the Rooster Sale had to be sup- 
plemented, but that event announced to 
the world that we intended to have a 
bridge over the Tombigbee.” 

“T'll say it did—‘clarion call’ and all 
that!” agreed Elizabeth. “It bears out 
what grandmother had just said—that you 
do things differently—with a certain— 
er-er” 

“With elan,” supplied Mrs. Howard. 

“Ah, you, too, are French?” The bov’'s 
eyes flashed from Elizabeth to the quiet 
woman beside her. 

“No, but I used to know and love this 
section of Alabama.” 

“Thanks for your information—very in- 
teresting,” said Mr. Drummond, stepping 
on the starter. 

“The pleasure is mine,” asserted young 
Tallichet. “But I hope when you return 
you can use the Rooster Bridge—and that 
I'll be there,” his ardent eyes again on 
Elizabeth. 





‘But we’re not coming back this way,” 
she regretted. 

“Then 
voir!” 


somewhere—sometime — au _ re- 


“Till we meet again—” she called back. 

The car shot forward, stopping only 
when it reached the inn at Demopolis. 

“We'll rest here until the car’s ready,” 
said Mr. Drummond, “then we'll drive 
grandmother wherever she wants to go 
and leave about four.” ; 


“No, Ill walk,” replied Mrs. Howard. 
“T really prefer walking—it will seem 
more—er-intimate, more like old times.” 


“T'll go with grandmother,” declared 
Elizabeth. 


“All right, just so you return by four 
o'clock,” stipulated Mr. Drummond. 

They strolled about the square while 
Mrs. Howard looked for landmarks amidst 
buildings new to her. Then, having got 
her bearings she started toward the river, 
finding and showing Elizabeth fruits and 
flowers strange to her; some of the olive 
trees, figs, pomegranates, magnolia trees, 
japonica bushes, and crape myrtle trees 
in gorgeous bloom. 

“We must be nearing the river. Isn't 
that Bluff Hall?” asked Elizabeth as a 
delicious breeze met them. 

“Why, it surely is!” said Mrs. How- 
ard, somewhat disconcerted. They stop- 
ped before a stately colonial dwelling 
which stood behind an imposing brick 
pillared fence amidst trim shrubbery. It 
had been lately renovated and painted. 

Mrs. Howard looked long and tenderly 
at the house where she had visited during 
a memorable summer. 

“Would you like to go in?” asked Eliza- 
beth. 

“No-o. The new owners wouldn't know 
me. Oh, yes, I know they'd be polite, 
for one can tell by the good taste of 
their additions and repairs that they’re 
people of refinement, but—anyway, it 
wasn't there—” ambiguously. “Let’s go 
on and see if ‘The Sanctuary’ remains.” 

After a short distance Mrs. Howard 
exclaimed, “There it is—“The Sanctuary’ 
—unchanged—unpainted !” 


“What! That ugly little shack?” pro- 
tested Elizabeth. “Why—a_ sanctuary 
ought to be—er—romantic and attrac- 
tive—” 


“Tt is tome. This Sanctuary is a shrine 
because—well, the summer I was at Bluff 
Hall my sweetheart back home became 
impatient at my absence, especially as he 
had been called to the West. He came 
here to see me. On the steps of the 
Sanctuary while sunset glorified river and 
forest he told me again of his love, ask- 
ing if I were willing to follow him ‘to a 
far country.’ I promised. And though 
our life together in Idaho was short and 
my struggles there after he left me were 
bitter—still that was one golden hour—” 

Abruptly Elizabeth kissed her cheek 
and left her alone with her memories. 
But when she returned, the girl took up 
her argument. 


“Admit, Grandmother, that the cabin is 
ugly and bare and unattractive.” 


“Yes, but ‘one shouldn’t judge by ap- 
pearances—no doubt if General Des- 
noettes—or even your grandfather should 
see you standing there in knickers and 
shirt, with shingled hair, they would think 
you lacking in grace and feminine appeal. 
But I know that you're dressed suitably 
for touring and that under your sport 
shirt and shingled head, your heart is free 
and your mind pure. And the hearts and 
minds of you girls and boys—not the 
buildings we see—are the ultimate sanctu- 
aries of American ideals.” 





HAVE YOU SEEN THE MEDI- | 
TERRANEAN FLY? 





HIS new insect pest threatens to be- 

come established in the United 
States, Porto Rico, Mexico, and other 
tropical and semi-tropical and even tem- 
perate areas. While there is no need for 
our becoming hysterical over its presence 
in the United States, it is necessary that 
every precaution be taken by state and 
Federal governments and by the people 
everywhere to prevent its spread and if 
possible eradicate it. 

That we may more fully realize the 
dangers that threaten us, we quote from 
Department Bulletin No. 640 of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture :-— 

“In the Hawaiian Islands, where it 
has caused great damage since 1910, it 


attacks 72 kinds of fruits. A partial list 
of these contains oranges, grapefruit, 
lemons, limes, kumquats, tangerines, 
peaches, apples, figs, apricots, bananas, 
persimmons, guavas, quinces, papagas, 
pears, plums, grapes, eggplants, toma- 
toes, and even cotton bolls. The horti- 
cultural development of the Hawaiian 
Islands has been almost stopped since 
1910 by the activities of two fruit-fly 
pests—the Mediterranean fruit fly and 
the melon fly.” 

The Federal government has made 
available $4,250,000 for fighting this one 
insect in the South. In addition there 
are many trained men in every Southern 
State fighting in every way known to 
science. 

Any of our readers wishing to know 
in more detail the truth about the Med- 
iterranean fly should write the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C,, 
and ask for copies of PQCA-230-War 
Against the Mediterranean Fruit Fly, 
and also for Department Bulletin No. 
640, or ask your county agents for copies, 





Oo 


THE “MEDITERRANEAN FRUIT FLY 





The full-grown fly is a small yellow 
insect with dark spots, and is about the 
shape and size of the common house fly, 
or somewhat smaller, or 1-5 inch long. 
It runs actively over the surface of the 
fruit and foliage. Its two thin wings 
are not clear, but instead show an irreg- 
ular colored pattern over most of the 
surface. The flies are very difficult to 
find on the trees, but if a suspicious-look- 
ing specimen is caught, then send it to 
your state entomologist or take it to 
your county agent for identification. 





COTTON CONSUMPTION 
| FIGURES 


| a 
ONSUMPTION of lint cotton by 
domestic mills during May, 1929, 
reached 668,229 bales compared with 
631,710 bales in April and 577,710 bales 
in May, 1928. Consumption this year 
was the largest for any month on record 
with the exception of March, 1927, when 
it reached 693,081 bales. 


Exports of cotton during May contin- 
ued the rapid shrinkage which started 
early in the year. Only 313,003 bales 
were cleared in that month, the smallest 
for May since 1925 and 165,400 bales less 
than in May, 1928. 


The following figures show for the 
years indicated the number of spindles” 
in active operation during May, consump- 
tion and exports of cotton during May 
of each year, and also for ten months 
ending May 31:— 

(Consumption and exports in thousand bales) 
1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 





Spindles in opera- 
tion in May (in 
millions) 

Consumption by do- 
mestic mills for 
MO Sa vecvisicnans 668 

Consurmption by do- 
mestic mills for 10 
months ending 
May 

Exports for May... 313 

Exports for 10 
months endin 


Baar cicicctssncs be 7,513 6,764 10086 7,357 7,595 
GILBERT GUSLER. 


30.9 28.9 32.9 32.3 33.1 


577 630 516 532 


5,982 5,884 5,960 5,376 5,215 
578 612 412 313 
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| TRACTORS TURN THE TRICK 
FOR O. E. PETERSON 





" (Conatabed from page 16) 


piled tight with no ventilation between 


them. Quantities of good hay are spoiled 
every year in this section by being im- 


properly piled in storing, or by being stor- 
ed in sheds, old cabins, or other buildings 
having leaky roofs. 

“T keep my hay in storage from 20 to 
30 days before shipping. In storing, the 
bales in the bottom layer are placed on 
edge with air spaces between them. The 
next layer is then piled in the same way 
except that these bales are piled crosswise 
to those in the first layer. The spaces 
between these bales permit of free circu- 
lation of air and prevent heating in the 
bale. Hay baled from the windrow and 
stored in this manner will come out sweet 
and clean and will not heat or go out of 
condition in the car when shipped. 

“In general our markets for Johnson hay 
are unsatisfactory. So much low grade 
hay has been dumped on the market that 
there is but little call for anything lower 
than U. S. No. 2 in the larger markets. 
Most of my hay is sold on contract al- 
though I occasionally consign a few cars 
when the market is strong. When I ship 
a car of hay I guarantee the grade and 
quality claimed, and seldom have any com- 
plaint of the hay not being up to grade. 
In 1926 we had an unusually rainy season 
and a large percentage of the crop in “this 
section was No. 3 or worse. By making 
connections with consumers and peddling 
it out I sold my No. 2 and No. 3 for $14 
a ton, which was a very satisfactory price. 

“T would not attempt to operate a prop- 
osition of this size without the general- 
purpose tractors. To do so I would have 
to have about 12 more head of good mules, 
and an additional 5 or 6 men. It’s the 
tractors that do the trick.” 


| EGG LAYING CONTEST 
= REPORT. 





A‘ THE end of the seventh month 
(May 31) the 1,000 hens in the fifth 
Alabama Egg Laying Contest at Auburn 
had produced 128,525 eggs according to 
the official report made by Prof. John 
E. Ivey, head of the department of poultry 
husbandry : 

The hens were divided into 100 pens 
of 10 hens each, plus 3 alternates per pen, 
making an actual total of 1,300 hens in 
the contest. Only 1,000 are counted ex- 
cept in cases of emergency. At the end 
of May the leading pen was one owned 
by Frank Holcombe of Oneonta, Ala- 
bama, his pen being White Leghorns. 
These 10 hens had produced 1,632 eggs. 
Other high pens ranked as follows: Pratt 
Experiment Farm, Morton, Pa., 1,625; 
Marshall Farm, Mobile, Alabama, 1,603; 
Kintray Farms, Verbena, Alabama, 1,557; 
Talmage D. Chapman, Greenville, South 
Carolina, 1,547; E. H. Lindsey, Altoona, 
Ala. 1,541; Etheridge Farm, Ashford, 
Alabama, 1,536; and E. H. Rucker, Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, 1,523. All of the above are 
White Leghorns. 

A pen of Australorps owned by Lone 
Star Poultry Farm of San Antonio, 
Texas, was leading the heavy breeds with 
1516 eggs to their credit. A pen of 
Rhode Island Reds owned by T. W. Na- 
tions of Elberton, Ga., and a pen of 
Barred Plymouth Rocks owned by Mrs. 
G. V. Cate, Brunswick, Ga., each had 1,449 
eggs to their credit. 


The leading individual hen was one 
owned by Frank Holcombe with 191 eggs. 
A White Wyandotte owned by W. A. 
Jones of Memphis, Tennessee, had pro- 
duced 187 eggs, and an Australorp owned 
by Lone Star Poultry Farm, 183. A 
Rhode Island Red, owned by Clayton 
Hatcheries, Canton, Mississippi, had pro- 
duced 180 eggs and a Barred Plymouth 
Rock owned by Pratt Experiment Farm 
175. Each of these hens was leading her 


respective breed. P. O. DAVIS. 


Classified Ads 


‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


Send Cash With Order.—Mail your ad with remittance two weeks in advance of publication date. 


insertions same rate. 
Count as one word each initial, abbreviation 


dress. Give two good references, preferably a banker 


, and whole number, 
and a local business acquaintance. 


Additional 


including each initial in your name and ad- 


Address Classified Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 





Farms For Sale or Rent 


ALABAMA 





735 acre dairy farm, 6 miles Montgomery. 1206 head 
Jersey cows and heifers; mules, farm implements, trac- 
tor, feed mill, truck, hay, corn and oats. Sacrifice 
price. Dr. Warren, Rt. 2, Montgomery, Ala. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Share Our Comforts and Prosperity.—Noxubee County, 
Mississippi, heart of the clover, lime, prairie belt, 
produces bumper crops of almost every description. Fin 
est grazing lands. Good schools, churches, markets and 
roads. Excellent place for familied farmer. Free book- 
let, write H. fl, Hansen, Director of Publicity, Macon, 








‘NORTH CAROLINA 


for farm in 








Will swap good mountain town property 
hills. Give or take difference. Robert Bell, Concord, 
nm Ca. @ 

NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 


the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘“‘prepaid 
price’’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


by mail, 








POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ONION 





Potato and Tomato plants; 75c, 1,600, Barber Plant 
Co., Taxley, Ga. 

Tomatoes, Cabbage, ~ Onions: : $1, “1,000, Sweet Pototu 
slips: $1.75, 1,000. Weaver Plant Company, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Texas. 

Millions Cabbage, Onion . and Tomato plants: $1, 
1,400. Pepper and Potato plants: $1.75, 1,000. Clark 


Plant Co., 


Summer 


Thomasville, Ga. 








Plants. ards, Tomat 





—Cabbage, Co 


Ss, p- 
postpaid. 














per, Eggplant: 200, 60c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 
Lewiston Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. 

Buy Reliable Tomato, Egg, Sweet and Hot Pepper 
and Potato plants. Leading varieties: 500, 75c; 1,006, 
$1.25. wood plants and prompt shipment guaranteed. 
Reliable Plant Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 

Frostproof Cabbage plants, leading varieties; large 
open field grown, well rooted. T5c, 1,000. Collards $1; 
Tomato plants $1; Ruby King Pepper $2: Porto Rico 


Potato: $1.50, 1,000. shipment. 


Quitman Potato Co., 


Absolutely 
Quitman, Ga. 


prompt 





Schroer’s Better Plants 
and Hot Pepper, also Eggplants. 
1,000, $2.50; collect: 1,000, $1.25. Sweet Potato plants; 
Porto Rico, Early Triumph, Norton Yam, .Pumpkin 
Yam, Big Stem Jersey and Jersey Sweet; prepaid: 500, 
$1.25; 1,000, $2.50; collect: 1,000, $1.50; 5,000 and 
over, $1.25 per 1,000. Good plants and prompt ship- 


ment guaranteed. Schroer Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. 


POTATOES 
Porto Rice Potato slips: $1, 1,000; 
green Nursery Gainesville, Ga. 


Rocking ham, Gi 
$1 per 
inspected, certified, ship- 
mailed, $1.25 thousand 
$11.00. Gainesville 


Tomato, Sweet Bell Pepper 
Prepaid: 500, $1.50; 


$4, 5,000. Ever- 














“Naney Hall 
1,000, 


Crystal Plant Co., 
and Porto Rican Potato plants, 





‘Porto Rico potato plants, 
ped promptly. $1.50 thousand 
expressed; 5,000, $6.00; 10,000, 
Plant Farm, Gainesville, Ga. 


Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants. 
spected; $1.00 per thousand; over 5,000 at 75c. 
ity and service my motto. Have your banker 
up. It pays to do business with business 
B. J. Head, Alma, Ga. 


Genuine Porto Rico potato plants Government in- 
spected. Can ship into any state.” $1.00 per 1,000; 





government in- 
Qual- 
look me 
people. 





over 5,000 at 75ce. We trade quality and service for 
your business. Let us prove it. We are reliable; have 
your banker look us up. American Plant Company, 


Alma, Ga. 











TOMATOES 
Guaranteed, well rooted, genuine New Stone Tomato 
plents; properly packed and ventilated. 300, 50c; 600, 
T5e; 1,100, i Rushed postpaid. Clyde Maddox, 
Flowery Branch, Ga. 
NURSERY STOCK 
Fruit and Orn mental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 


25, Concord, Ga. 


Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. 
Rest varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Concord Nursery, Dept. 





Large stock. 
Con- 


Seeds” 


Turn your surplus products into cash. A classified 
ad run a few times in this edition will turn the trick. 
BEANS 
Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Peanuts, Chufas, 
Cotton Seed, Cane, Corn. All varieties. Large or 
small lots. Write for prices. H. M. Franklin & Co., 

Tennille, Ga. 








CLOVER 
recle:yned White Clover seed, 27c¢ poun‘l, 
Pattison, Hamburg, La. 

Free photographs, 
Southern Burr Clover, 


Well f.o.b. 


Ww. 





|> 








informatica. 
Rock 


Time te sow now. 
Address Originators Early 
Hill, 8S. 





PEANUTS 
Peanuts.—Selected farmers stock for see or roasting. 
North Carolina or Hog Runner, 100 pound bag $4.25. 





Small White Spanish $5.25. Cash with order. Goff 
Mercantile Co., Enterprise, Ala. 
POTATOES 
Lookout Mountain seed potatoes, $1.25 bushel. Rich- 


ard Lewis, Cornelia, Ga. 











Lookout Mountain seed Irish Potatoes for fall plant- 
ing. F: Jockisch, Greensboro, Ala. 

Lookout Mountain seed Irish Potatoes for July plant- 
ing, at $1.50 per bushel; cash with order. J. A. 
Thompson, Rt. 3, Oneonta, Ala. 

RYE 

For Sale.—Abruzzi Seed Rye, recleaned, $1.50 bush- 

el; or thresher run l5c less. Bags 12 cents. Joseph 


Melford, 
MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


E. Holland, Delaware. 












3uchanan’s Sudan Grass; free of Johnson grass: 100 
pounds $4.50; 500, $22. Buchanan's Big Blue Grain 
Mexican June Corn; , Rreatest drouth resisting corn 
known; bushel $ ; $10.50. White June, $2; Yellow 
Dent, $2; Early * nal. $2: Gold Mine, $2. Amber 
Cane seed for fodder; 100 pounds $2.50; 500, $12 2, Sa- 


bushel $2.25. 
Tenn. 


German Millet, Catalogue 


Memphis, 


grain, $4.25. 
free. Buchanan’s, 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


Imported Hairy Vetch, Winter Peas September-Oc- 








tober delivery, Write for prices. Elton Boudreau & 
Ce., _New Orleans, la. 
BABY CHICKS 

Reduced!—RBarred Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns: 
100, $8.50; heavy mixed $7.50; prepaid, live delivery. 
Ozark Farms, Westpnalia, Mo. 

Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers. Leading 
breeds, $7 hundred up. 100% alive. Catalogue free. 
Chicks guaranteed. Mathis Farms, Box 116, Parsons, 
Kansas. 

OUR PRICES ARE LOW 
And Blue Ribbon Chicks are cheaper to 


healthy and purebred Shep- 
pard’s Anconas, Tancred White Leghorns, 
Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks, assorted 
heavies, etc. 100% live arrival guaranteed. 
Prepaid post. Write for special low prices 
today. 

BLUE RIBBON 
Desk M, 


raise. Strong, 


HATCHERY 
Atlanta, Ga. 


(709A) 19 
CORN HARVESTER . 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 








$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- 

ing pictures of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kans. 
HONEY 

Pure, delicious honey, $1.25 per 10 pounds f. o. b. 
Routh Apiaries, Helena, Georgia. 

Delicious white clover (95%) Honey, freshly extract- 

ed, $1.10 per 10-pound pail; two 5-gallon cans, $10; 


both prices f.o.b. W. B. Pattison, Hamburg, La. 
KODAK FINISHING 


Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. 
Drawer 1112, Rirmingham, Ala. 





White Co, 








Three 5x7 enlargements from kodak “negative, $1. 
Alston Studio, Littleton, N. C. 

_ Trial Offer.—Send 15¢ with any size roll film for 
six glossy prints. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 














silver. 


Water- 


Any size film developed, six glossy prints, 2 
Seautiful folder free. Tru-Art Studio, Desk 6, 


loo, Towa, 

Roll 
Prompt 
mingham, 





Films “= Free.—Prints 8c, 4c, 5c, 6c. 
service. Vilson Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 

Ala. 

Free developing of roll films. ~ High gl 
4c to 6c. Write for full particulars about 
$30,000.00 casn prizes. Bromberg & Co., 
Eastman agents, Birmingham, Ala. 


PATENTS 





glossy “prints, 
Eastman’s 
authorized 





Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 

Patents. Time counts in applying for patents, Send 


sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 
“‘How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 








form. No charge for information on how to proceed. 
Clarence aA. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, 771 
Security jank Building, Washington, D. C. 
TOBACCO 
Tobacco.—Prepaid, guaranteed. Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.40; 10 pounds $2.50. Smoking, 5 pounds $1; 10 


pounds $1.80. W. B. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. 





laby Chicks.—Rocks, “Reds, Wyandottes and Leg- 
horns. Quality only. Safe arrival guaranteed. Write 
for prices. Dixie Poultry Company, R. 19, Box 100-C, 
Orlando, Fla. 


Accredited 
turing money 
Leading varieties. 
Clinton, Mo. 


es Big husky chicks, 
Superior 





Big, healthy, quick 
weeks guarantee to 
Sooth Furms, 


ma- 
live. 
Box 


Chicks, 6c up. 
makers. Two 
Free catalog. 





guaranteed to live. only 6c up. 

Shipped c.o.d. certified. Arrival on time 

guaranteed. Get our big free catalogue. Superior 
Box S-3, Windsor, Mo. 


Hatchery, 
AUSTRALORPS 


that will improve 





Australorp.-—Cockerels any flock, 


any breed. Write John M. Thomason, Guntersville, 
Alabama. 
MINORCAS 
tuff Minorcas.—Pullets, cockerels, $1.50 each. Hay- 
we rood Dungan, Lucedale, Miss. 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS | 
Parks strain Barred Rocks; registered permit 29C71. 


cocks and cockerels, $3 each. Hatching eggs re- 
Mamie Roach, Daisy, Ga. 


Livestock 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


Hens, 
duced prices 


























pounds 


i a 
$2 free. 


$1.50; 10, 
Pay. postman. 


Homespun Tobacco—Chewing, 5 
2.50. Smoking, 10, $1.75. Pipe 
United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 
Natural eee Tobacco. Guaranteed.—Chewing 5 Ibs. 
$1.; 12 Ibs. $2.; Smoking 10 Ibs. $1.50; pipe free. 
Pay when AM mo] Valley Farmers, Murray, Ky. 


Want to Buy 


Wanted to Buy. 
Tancred strain; 10 to 12 weeks old. 
Waverly, Ala. 


Help, Situation Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay 
ville. Let us train you to be an 





White Leghorn pullets, Wyckoff or 
John B. Graves, 


fare to Nash- 
automobile 


your railroad 
expert 


mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 241, Nashville, 


Tennessee. 


Agents Wanted 


Fruit Trees for Sale. — Agents wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


We start you without a dollar. 


Concord 





Soaps, Extracts, Per- 
































Registered cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. fumes, Toilet Goods. Experience unnnecessary. Carna- 
W. T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. tion Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 

Rexistered Duroc Jersey pigs from high bred stock, Get Our Free Sample Case— Toilet articles. flavor- 
10-12 weeks old pigs, $10 each. Vocational Agriculture ings, and specialties. Wonderfully profitably. LaDerma 
School. Ramer, Ala. Co., Dept. RB, St. Louis, Mo. 

- panes - “ad Agents New Shirt Proposition—No capital or ex- 
GUERNSEYS perience needed. Commissions in advance. Samples free. 

Choice purebred Guernsey bulls by proven sires, out Madison Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 
of tested om. Reasonable prices. Gayoso Farms, Agents.—Silk hese tree ter introducing Betterknit 
Horn Lake, Miss. __.._-« Guaranteed Hosiery. $300 month. Write quick for 

HEREFORDS samples. State size hose worn. Betterknit Hosiery, 
Co., Silk 3637, Greenfi a . 

Polled Hereford yearling bulls around $130; heifers ‘s 6 reenfield hio 
$100 up. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 

POLAND-CHINAS PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 

Poland China bred gilts. McMahan Bros., Sevier- _ ———err —_———~ 
ville, Tenn. 

Extra fine ten weeks old Big Bone Poland China at KENTUCKY BABY CHICKS 
registered in buyer’s name; twelve dollars, A. SENT Cc. oO. D. 
Regan, Senatobia, Miss. 

Pigs! Pigs! Pigs!—Fine, glossy fellows; carefully Ope dollar gowe 
selected, registered in buyer’s name. Valley View ay fe ie 
Stock Farm, Harrogate, Tenn. ie ee beet 

JERSEYS Sa ; mar balance when the chicks arrive. 

Registered Jersey bull calves from tested dams anc 
sired by production-bred sires. Prices $100 up. Spring WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG 
Lake Farms, Rt. 5, Birmingham, Ala. Our catalog tells all about our 14 breeds. Attractive 

SHEEP - saat prices. Breeding work supervised by expert judge. 

Shropshire rams on approval. Donald Green, Oak- Kentucky Hatchery, 352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 
land, Illinois. 

Shropshire and Southdown Sheep. Fox Brothers, Cc 


Sevierville, Tenn 
GUINEA PIGS 















Extra fine Guinea Pigs for sale. Reasonable prices. 
Excell Roberts, Rt. 2, Danville, Ala 
PETS 
For Sale.—Purebred Persian, Angora, Coon, Manx 
Cats. Pure white; solid colors; mixed colors. treed- 
int pairs a specialty. Oak Hill Cat Farm, Rt. 2, 
Ielfast, Maine. 
DOGS 
Coonhound pups, $10 pair. J. P. Clayton, Finger, 
Te nnessee. 
Shepherds, ae Fox “Terriers. Clover Leaf Farm, 
Kincaid, Kan 
Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers. aists lic. Pete Slater, 





Rox P, Pana, In. 
ADVERTISING 
Advertising that sells Your ads, letters, circulars, 
letterheads, booklets prepared by en expert. Conscie L- 















from 200 egg cockerels. Blood Tested. 100% live de- 
livery, prepaid. PRICES PER 100 CHICKS 
Cataiog Free Master Bred 
Strain 
Leghorns .... 13.00 
13.00 
15.00 
15.00 
Wyandottes 15.00 
Orpin es 





Light 5.00 19. 
Per tA sted $7.50; saan Assorted $8. on 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS. Box {2, BRENHAM, TEX. 


MMS SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


CHICKS AND PULLETS: Tancred or Barron Leg., 4 
100: Sovereign grade $9; Select $11. Park’s Rocks, Fis 

el Wh. Rocks, Rucker Reds, Fishel Wyan., Byers oa. 
Sovereign nay Select $13.50. Eye-opening 48 page 


atalogue Fr 
DRU MME EGG FARMS, HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 
WHITE LEGHORNS [EMS ANS “ALES 

















tious advertising will bring results. Write Box NOW HALF PRICE 

Collinsville, Ala. Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. Also hatching owes. 
tii ass a Trapnested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 

BEES—BEE SUPPLIES years. Winners at 20 egg contests. Records to 320 exes. 

Best and cheapest Bee Hives. Send for complete | Catalog and special price bulletin free. I ship c.o.d. 

catalogue. The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. | GEO. B. FERRIS, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Michigan 








PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 





——e——————eeeeEeEeEeeeee a see 
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Send for 
Literature 








easily rais 








HOLSTEINS FOR PROFIT / 


More Dollars per Cow per Year 
The Farmer’s Cow 


quantities of cheap roughages, and producé big, strong calves which are 
Extension 


The HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF acme 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Iliinois 





eee 






Holsteins are large and hardy, yield the 
most milk and butterfat, consume great 




















Za 
BOSS 
OVEN 


| OVENS and OIL-AIR STOVES have popularized good, 


6 POINTS OF old-fashioned, home baking in hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
BOSS OVEN 
SUPERIORITY can households. 


Full tin lined; guar- In the beautiful, new BOSS stoves you get the latest style and 


ble or extra top; in- 

culated throughout with of safety and fuel economy! The famous Oil-Air Burner, by focus- 
asbestos ning; iigh- - . : Fy 

est quality Mecea Lustre ing a big, intense, blue flame directly against the cooking vessel, 
steel with smooth pol- i i 

ished finish; all body °KS auickly, cheenty and caves ofl. 


parts double seamed BOSS OIL-AIR STOVES are made in 2, 3, 4 and 5 burner sizes, 

ieee including ranges with built-in ovens. Beautifully finished in “‘old 

Guaranteed to Bake ivory” enamel. Equipped with casters under feet and other ex- 

yi ‘Geol’ On clusive advantages. 

or Gasoline Stove Department, furniture and hardware stores sell BOSS OVENS 
and OIL-AIR STOVES. Ask for them by name. Insist upon the 





The Huenefeld Senger, 


Cincinnati, Ohio . BOSS trademark. It is backed by our manufacturing skill and ex- 
Please send ROSS Booklet | perience of over half a century. Booklet and name of nearest 

and name of nearest dealer. | 

| Dealer sent upon request. Use the coupon. 


[Name .. ‘- THE HUENEFELD COMPANY 
| Se cigars 56 Years of Service Cincinnati, Ohio 


OSs 








OVENS anaOlAIR STOVES 


Progressive Farmer 


Ads are RELIABLE 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer acdver- 
tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 


dering goods the subscriber says: ‘‘I saw your oe 

advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,’’ ‘ . 

and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to ~ | a 4 
us within thirty days from date of order, we 7 7 

will refund cost price of article purchased (not rt) e 

to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one = ithout oison 
advertiser), if such Toss result from any fradu 
lent misrepresentations in our advertising col- A New Exterminator that 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes : 

between reliable business houses and their pa Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 


trons, however; nor does this guarantee cover Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 


advertising of real estate, be 








investigate land before pur- yard with absolutesafety asitcontains no deadly | 


mended by U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. under 


ame teen woman State Farm. Hundreds of other testimonials. 











minator. All druggists, 75c. Largesize (four times 
as much) $2.00. Direct if a cannot supply 
you. K-R-O Co., Springfield, O 


as foreman or active worker 
A JO on a good farm can be found =) R=@0 
by running a small classified 


ad with us. Get lined up now with a reliable 
party for the coming year. KILLS= R° ON O 














We Want a Man Remove Soft Swellings 
of Good Reputation Le with Absorbine. Itis remarkably 
in Your County Y, fs effective but does not blister nor 


‘ remove the hair. You can work 
Many of our representatives: are buying , the horse at the same time. $2.50 
automobiles, homes, radios, etc., with the at druggists. or postpaid 
money they make by selling us their spare _ wth! 

’ 2 Write for 6 4 . 
time. The business is easy, digni- riteforhorse book 4-B free. 


fied and profitable. We furnish j : A user writes: “Had one horse with swell- 
ing on both hind legs. One bottle 
Absorbine cleaned them off. Horse now 


Write today. G going sound and well.” 


UN 
MONUMENT CO. ,f———L ABSORBINE 
|W. F.. YOUNG. Inc. 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass.| 


complete outfit absolutely Free. 








TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT OFF 





Dept. D-1, Atlanta, Ga. 





anteed gla ; dou- ; - : 
an ae ease door: G0u- color combinations without sacrificing the important advantages | 





cause buyers should personall: K-R-Ocan be used about the home, barn or poultry | 
chasing. poison, K- a O is made of Squill, as recom: | 
IVE the Connable ‘process which insures maximum | 

ARMER strength. Two cans killed 578 rats at Arkansas | 


Sold on a Money-Back Guarantee. 


Insist upon K-R-O, the original Squill exter- | 











SHATTERED 


“Her ideal is shattered.” 
“Oh? How is that?” 
“She married it!” 


COMPLIMENTS DANGEROUS 
Orson—“I say, Wilby! Your wife 


voice as soft as velvet!” 
Wilby—“Hush, or she'll want a dress 
match it!” 


FAULT OF THE TIMES 
Angry Customer—“That watch you sold 
me the other day does not keep good time.” 
Dealer—“It isn’t the fault of the watch. 
Haven’t you heard people say that times are 
very bad just now?” 


THE DETAINING KIND 
“What makes you think Bob won't be out of 
the hospital for a long time? Did you see his 
doctor?” 
“No, I saw his nurse. 


COULD HAVE SAVED HIM 
Mrs. Clancy—“‘Yes, I knew yer furrst hus- 
band well, an’ a foine man he was. He died 


too soon.” 
Mrs. Hogan—‘‘So me second husband kapes 


tellin’ me.” 


SIMPLE REMEDY 

“How do you get rid of these cooties?”’ 

“That’s easy. Take a bath in sand and rub 
down in alcohol. The cooties get drunk and 
kill each other throwing  rocks.”—College 
Humor. 

STICKING TO THE FACTS 

“Oh, my tooth aches dreadfully! I don’t 
see why we can’t be born without teeth.” 

“I think, my dear, that if you will look up 
some authority on that point you will find 
that most of us are.” 


DIETS DIDN’T INTEREST HIM 


The doctor had just been visiting an Irish 
patient, and as the man’s wife was showing 
him out he said to her, “Your husband's not 
so well today, Mrs. Maloney. Is he sticking 
to the simple diet I prescribed?” 

“He is not, sorr,’”’ came the reply. ‘He says 
he’ll not be after starvin’ himself to death 
just for the sake of livin’ a few years longer.” 

-Epworth Herald. 


SHE DOESN’T KNOW YET 

A mother was awakened one morning by 
her four-year-old daughter who kept calling 
insistently, ““Mommie! Mommie!” 

“What is it dear?” she asked. 

“Mommie, I got to know something.” 

“Go to sleep,” said her mother. “It’s much 
too early to wake up.” 

“But mommie,” persisted her daughter, “I 
must know.” 

“Well,” she said at last, “what must you 
know?” 

“Mommie, I must know how does a snake 
sit down?” 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 


By J. P, ALLEY—Copyright, 1929, by 


ll Syndicate, Inc. | 


DAT Fook NIGGuUH ToTIN’ | 

CAWN LICKUH ON ONE 

HiP En A GUN ON 

ToOTHER; - HuB! - 

ONDERTAKER DONE GOT 
DE WATER HoT FuH 
DAT Bo Pa 3 

















ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Dat ’ar chu’ch supper, hit wa’n’t no suc- 
cess—folks give all dey could en didn’ 
had nothin’ to buy it back wid!! 
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